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A POOR MAN'S BUILDING 


A PHILOSOPHIC child, who one night fell out of bed, explained that this had 
happened, she supposed, because she had gone to sleep before she had got 
far enough in. It is a tendency with Church pcople to go to sleep, not only in the 
sermon. They feel themselves more or less secure. They make no further effort. 
Sleep supervenes. Then they fall out of Church, and bruise themselves. 


_ Fellowship holds you in: that’s why it is so important. The mystery of atmosphere 
is everything. A place much prayed in draws those sensitive to spiritual realities. 
A place of human friendship has its magnetism. Mectings may look the same, 
but something tells you that you are mistaken. 


One of our leaders in East Anglia went off some time ago to a strange town, 
and got into a very chilly meeting, where solemn men sat round and moved 
resolutions. After a time he thought he really must try and do something to reform 
the unit. He whispered to the Chairman, and Stood up; a number of stern eyes were 
fixed on him. He Started in a melancholy mood, but got no further than his 
first few sentences—for when he reached the words: “I have come down to see 
Toc H in Mudtown ... ” the Chairman seized his hammer like a weapon, 
rapped on the table and said: “Pardon me, I think you must have come to the 
wrong mecting; this is a meeting of the Mudtown Distriét Council!” 


The Story which ensues is true Toc H; it must not be located. There might 
be trouble in the town of Easton. 


. * - - 


When something occurs which defeats descriptive record, the wise man writes 
it down with a fresh memory, heedless of phraseology. A thing like this happened 
to me last night—perhaps because I needed it. I was “confined to barracks,” 
and what with a bad cold and missing Sunday Evensong and a great sermon by 
Steve Lambert’s father, I was fed up and fractious. I cannot claim, myself, to 
be an impassioned churchgoer. One of the many things which made me love 
Charles Gore was hearing him say once, at Westminster Deanery: “All human 
pleasures pall as one gets older; only one joy remains for Englishmen: the joy 
of cutting Matins.” All Hallows Evensong, however, is not a thing which even 
unspiritual temperaments like mine desire to miss, and therefore I was moody 
in confinement. 


I had come home on Friday from the Fleet, where I had been ensconced for 
four days almost speechless, drinking the embrocations from the sick-bay, and 
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rubbing in their gargle. On Thursday evening I had landed up in Edinburgh 
and found myself expected to make a speech, with the Lord Provost present. 
I then came down by night, and tried to face another Armiftice-tide, not the 
less poignant as the world forgets. I broke down wretchedly and went to bed, 
with laryngitis—a rare thing with me. Next day I attempted to diétate four 
hours of letters, having to go out that evening to take the Chair at an old Battery 
Dinner in East Ham. 


A man came up from—let us call it Easton—to go with me; I had not seen him 
since 1917. We went together, and I came back early, having persuaded him 
to come back later and to stop the night. Early, on the Sunday morning I only 
saw him at the altar-rails; for I went off to try and preach, morning and afternoon, 
at St. Martin’s; and thence came home with the reluétant knowledge that I had 
asked him to see me, before he caught the night train back to Easton. 

At this point I must halt and shift the clock back about a month in time. There 
had arrived a letter from Easton from someone I had never met, a local Toc H 
Chairman, insisting that I should sign a testimonial to the retiring Secretary of 
their Branch. This seemed an odd commitment; I tended to evade it, but mercifully 
failed. A fortnight later, an extremely shy emissary from the Easton Branch of 
Toc H came in with the illuminated testimonial, which I, being in the middle of 
a session on Toc H China, almost omitted to read before I signed it. My eye 
however caught the excellence of the illumination, and familiar numbers 


7 a oe ope 


My interest thus awakened, I discovered that the testimonial which I was to 
countersign was addressed to an ex-Gunner of that best of Batteries. I had then 
suggested to the emissary that the old gunner should come up, as my guest, to 
the Reunion of the Battery at the Pigeon Hotel, West Ham. So, on the Sunday 
night, the Gunner came to my bedside; and I lay there and listened to his Story 
of Toc H. I can’t attempt to put the thing in his East Anglian way; the facts, 
however, are precise and permanent. 


In 1917 this Gunner came to tea in the garden of Talbot House in Poperinghe; 
and found himself, to his amazement, having tea with some hospital nurses, who 
had come from the Casualty Clearing Station. This was a great occasion—an 
epoch in the House’s history. He then surveyed the House within, climbed to 
the Upper Room, knelt down and prayed, and went back to his Battery. He 
never saw the House again—they moved down to the Somme. 


In 1919 he received a post card, and then a circular instructing him to get 
together some men to start Toc H in Easton. He began with his brother, who 
had been in the Grenadiers, but had not met with Talbot House at all. His 
brother brought a friend; so they were three. Neither the brother nor his friend 
were disposed to take the risk of “building bravely”; and at this stage they 
Stuck, until the Gunner, who was by trade a printer, saw something in the Press 
about St. Barnabas Pilgrimages. Fastening on this, he put a note in the local 
paper, printed by his firm, that there would be a mecting for those desiring to 
share these pilgrimages at such and such a place, fixing the time and date. The 
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other two agreed to Stand in with this; the Grenadier brother, however, failed to 
turn up, with the result that only the Gunner and his brother’s friend kept the 
appointment, in a cold empty room. There they sat for three hours, and no 
one came; they then broke up, sharing the hiring-charge, and went home sadly 
feeling Toc H hopeless. Now the Gunner had married when he came back from 
war; and his young wife told him that Toc H was the right thing, and that she 
would not lct him give it up. Had it not been for her that night, he said he 
would have done so. 


Some days afterwards, an awkward incident occurred during working hours. 
A parson called at the works and wanted to see him. A message was sent in, 
the comment being that only a parson would imagine that a compositor could 
leave his press in process, and come outside to hold a conversation. As a result of 
this then urgency, the parson went away, and no one knew his name or his 
address. All that was known was that he had called about Toc H, and on that 
single faét the Gunner’s spirits rose. 


A weck or so later, the Gunner summoned up his courage to invoke the help 
of a Grammar School master, whom he had seen at Church. The two men 
talked together; and the compositor, who had been very nervous as to the attitude 
a man of Public School upbringing would take towards his accosting him, found 
a true friend and genuine collaborator. 


These two men ran to earth the obscure parson who had heard something about 
Toc H at Cambridge; with the result that they were now three Strong. The 
parson brought in three, so that their numbers doubled at a Stroke—they were 
now six determined men; six is a hand worth playing. They used to meet in an 
old public-house, of which my Gunner said—almogt without a smile—that when 
they got there on a winter’s evening, it would be very cold; but when they had 
a good few visitors, the room warmed up, and then you could smell the beer 
that once had been! They had no Rushlight yet, but carried on with a candle 
and with hilarity. Yet this was only foam around the rock of purpose; they 
meant to do things, and they talked and talked about the best way to begin. They 
began now in earnest. 


Each of the six knew some young people well, and knew from them—some- 
times by implication, sometimes by a¢tual exchange of serious talk—that the cinema 
posters of the town were horribly suggestive, and did harm. How, then, could 
six men pit themselves against these more than vulgar posters? Their plan was 
to create a Council of Christian Witness, able to arouse public opinion widely and 
effectively. They went round in pairs, and called on the chief representatives of 
every Christian Church within the town. The Gunner did not tell anything of 
these interviews, cxcept that the Salvation Army and the R.C.’s expressed their 
sympathy, but said that they preferred to work on thcir own. With these two 
exceptions, the Churches all agreed to send a senior man, or senior men, to the 
first meeting of this Christian Council. At the first meeting, the six conspirators 


got up and said their say; explained why all these men had been assembled, and 


opened their intentions. 
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Getting impatient at this point, I asked what happened next. The Gunner said 
that the posters were toned down—or up, as you prefer the English language] 
I asked how this was done. He explained shyly that after the matter had been 
debated by the “big gentlemen” assembled on the Council of Christian Witness, 
there did not seem so much need, after all, to call in the Police to help the matter, 
In actual fact, or so he hinted to me, it was discovered that this senior Council 
contained the men who were the landlords of most of the cinemas in Easton! 
No one, it seemed, felt that this situation tended to awkwardness or to backbiting; 
it was simply agreed that various gentlemen should take in hand the various 
cinemas. The more alluring pictures faded out, being replaced with healthier 
illustrations. Not resting on their oars, the Group itself now gathered way; the 
next period was one of almost overwhelming growth. 


When I first heard this Story, this particular Stage Struck me as singularly sig- 
nificant. The six became almost a power to conjure with. Within the next 
nine months they were besieged with young men wanting to come in and join 
them, prepared to do a bit of unselfish work to merit membership, provided there 
was plenty of adventure, and that the six would skipper the whole venture. 


When I heard this, and probed into it a little, I became aware that these 
six men might have become—indeed it almost happencd—the tribal leaders of 
that raw material of manhood which runs to waste in most of our big towns, 
resigned after a time to apathy and sensclessness. Had all the Churches in the 
town co-operated, the six might then have laid hold of hundreds of men, and won 
them back from negligence and paganism. A whole-time Chaplain for the poŝt- 
adolescent is a most vital asset to a town, alongside men redoubtable as these. 


The six were now in danger of being overwhelmed by popularity. It is important 
in Toc H not to despise a man for being popular. Sometimes a rather cross 
and contradiétory spirit is to be found among those who sustain the burdens of 
social service. They become hermit crabs, resenting an intruder in their small 
pool of purpose; yet indignant that they have no assistants. 


Most social service must depend for its efficiency upon an adequate supply of 
voluntary man-power. Why do not men come forward? Such men exist. In 
every form of amateur sport, in every field of play, there are men picked and 
proved and highly trained in all that subtle Strength, spelt by team spirit; these 
men are of a type rare among social servants. It is not that their lives are full 
of selfishness, but that the challenge has not reached them from sources they 
regard as normal and convincing. 


Having this sort of argument in mind, the six now made what they called 
a “ wheat and chaff” selection. They tested all their candidates, not merely by 
odd jobs, but by their likeability and patience. Out of about a hundred candidates, 
they formed in the next year a really strong Group of twenty proved members, 
each of whom had charaéter, and had continued in the job of service assigned 
to him. Among these jobs was the Infirmary, from which the crippled cases 
were taken out in bath-chairs; while concerts, tinned and ghastly, by a gramophone, 
were given in the wards. The old men were so regularly visited, that some of 
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them began to say openly that they looked forward to these cheerful faces, it was 
like having new sons given them. Then there were First Aid Classes, taken by 
members who belonged to the St. John’s Ambulance, for pupils at the Blind 
School. These were held most regularly, and gave the blind what the blind need— 
more confidence. Two Toc H men worked with the Church of England Scouts, 
two with the Congregational Boys’ Club, and two with another Boys’ Club begun 
by the Church Army. The local hospital allowed them in. The Gunner told me 
of a German patient, who “came in from the sea” and could not speak a word 
of English. Onc might have thought that this would have defeated a Suffolk 
Jobmasgter; but he, unable to supply a man who could talk German, supplied 
another man who was so simple that he just carried on by signs, which soon 
became a kind of conversation. The man’s report on this was summed up in 
the words: “We were friendly like.” 


_ Then came the deaf and dumb, for whom a lot of fun was organised; culminating 
in an annual outing, with a splendid tea provided by the working wives of the 
older members. 


Since Easton is a fishing-port, they tried to get in touch with this rough industry. 
Some went out with the fleet and remained incredibly cheerful in seasickness. 
Even these got on better than the four keen men who tackled the coopers making 
fish-barrels ashore. Here Toc H was repulsed, but came again. 


The Group got bolder, and went to the Public Assistance Committee for a list 
of those on Relief. From this list they chose enough families to provide one 
hundred and sixty children, to whom they gave a feast, which cost {4 in cash, 
subscribed out of low wages. The members brought cakes from their home larders, 
and any pastries left over from more elaborate parties, to which they went and 
asked for gifts in kind. They had, as every unit should, their special funny man. 
This mediaeval provision is, when all is said and done, a wise one if selected with 
T e England is not so happy nowadays, that she can readily dispense with 
jesters. 

Who then, controlled all this? Who organised it? They had a Jobmaster, who 
himself had been out of work for two years but remained clean and tidy. From 
time to time he got some occasional work away from home; he was a boiler- 
maker. But jobs were not let down when he was absent. 

The period of probation now grew longer; six months became the minimum; 
and every candidate not only had to have two signatures from among the member- 
ship, but the signatories were under Stri€t obligation to back up their candidate, 
not by commendation but by oversight of his performances. To back a weakling 
was a misdemeanour. 

A clergyman—an old member—now blew in. He did not want, at first, to be 
Group Padre, but just to be a member of Toc H; a very wise decision. Usually 
when the Group was in session, this clergyman could be found seated upon the 
floor playing a violin at intervals. 

The Gunner shyly said that the main Strength came from the unit’s Corporate 
Communions. Out of the thirty men fifteen usually made their Communion 
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together every month, within the Parish Church. But the Vicar persisted for 
some time in saying that Toc H was far too secular! On one occasion, the Curate— 
I was told—risked a month’s notice by denying the Vicar’s verdict to the Vicar’s 


face. He went further, and said that Toc H as he knew it from within, was 
much more real than Sunday congregations. 


So Toc H Easton came to their Lamp, after six years of upward Struggle, now 
shared by forty men, of whom the first was my most simple Gunner; the second, 
the schoolmaster, whom he had dared to speak to at the outset. 


* * * * 


Before the Gunner went back, filled with the spirit, to spend the Sunday night 
in a third class compartment on a slow moving-train to Easton, and Monday's 
early Start, I gave him, for the Branch, a copy of Inge’s Bible Anthology, asking 
him to use his utmost tact in introducing a weekly reading of a passage from it 
before family prayers. I urged that this should not be forced upon the member- 
ship, but reported to them as an enrichment which they might like to try as an 
experiment, and to commend to other units round them; for they had several 
other units now—four of their own creation. 


To-day I had a letter from the schoolmaster, in which he says: “Toc H has 
certainly been a very slogging job here, but the Gunner and his kind have pulled 
us through. After all, men ought always to pray and not to faint—and these 
were men. I rejoice in that you treated the Gunner as you did. When I think 
of the intricacies of the parson’s mind and its diplomacy, I always feel that ordinary 
children like the Gunner are too good for this world. You will know what I 
mean. I agree that he humbles us, but I cannot agree that I am, or should be, a 
cause of humility for you; it is nice to hear you say it, but not truc. 


Your Bible was received with joy, and the Gunner read it for the first time in 
the Branch last night. I was asked for my opinion as to its being read, and I let 
you down by refusing to give it and saying it was a matter for the Branch to 
decide. So they insisted on reading it. The new assistant-Jobmaster (a Corporation 
road-sweeper) seconded the matter. I find myself wondering in what other organisa- 


tion it is fashionable for road-sweepers to insist on the Bible being read!” 


The Toc H Pilots Conference held at Launceston, in Tasmania, recently recom- 
mended to Australia that a Bible should be open on the table beside the Lamp or 
Rushlight, at the verse (St. Matthew V.1g) “ Let your light so shine.” The Padres 
were the men who turned this down! I, for onc, think that they were right; but 
courage more constructive would introduce the Bible to be read. One old Gunner 
did it. Tussy. 
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UNCLEAN ! 


All regular readers of this JourNat are aware of the cffort initiated by Tubby to send, 
men out, first to Wesl Africa, to help in the fight against leprosy. Over 100 offers from 
volunteers have already been received. The urgent need now is for a “sponsor” for 
each volunteer, some large-hearted person who will be responsible for financing his nine 
months’ training and five years’ service. All enquiries about this should be sent to Sir 
Frank Carter, Hon Treasurer of B.E.L.R.A. (British Empire Leprosy Relief Association), 
29, Dorset Square, London, N.W.1. 

When Tubby, Geoffrey Batchelar and Barkis were in Malta (see p. 159) they visited 
the leper wards in the ‘Poor House’ at Valetta and were conducted round by Dr. BUGEJA, 
the Maltese specials in charge. They reported their visit to Sliema Group which afterwards 
invited the Doctor to address them. Here ts the talk he gave. 


N Y task will be that of suppressing complicated details of purely technical and 
scientific interest, and choosing from the vast amount of facts at my disposal 
those most likely to interest you and help you in your charitable work. 


Shunned like a leper!—have you not all heard the phrase? It speaks eloquently 
of the loathsomeness of the disease. From the earliest times lepers have been 
outcasts. They are described as early as 1350 B.C. The Bible has quite a lot 
to say about them here and there, and some maintain, in fact, that the sores 
of Job were Jeprous. Since that time, leprosy has been known and discussed down 
to our day, when it is receiving more attention. We hear of it among the 
Greeks and the Romans; we read of it in the Crusades, which largely contributed 
to its spread throughout Europe. 


Leprosy in England 


It will interest you to know something about leprosy as it existed in England 
in the Middle Ages. It reached England through Spain and France in the latter 
half of the fourth century. The first leper hospital in England was established 
in Nottingham in 625 a.p. The following statement of preventive measures is 
culled from the Old English Leper Laws: Anyone found to be suffering from 
leprosy was scparated from his family, divorced, and his wife allowed to marry 
again, while, before he was consigned to a leper house, a religious service was read 
over him, including sprinkling him with earth, as in the burial service, and he 
was regarded as dead by civil law. He had to wear a special garb, sound a 
clapper or rattle as he walked, and was forbidden to enter inns, churches, mills, 
bakchouses, to touch or give anything to children, to wash his hands in common 
fountains or streams, to eat or drink with anyone but a leper, to walk in narrow 
paths, to answer anyone in roads except in a whisper, or to touch any market 
goods he wished to buy except with a stick, while he had to live outside the gates 
of a town. The factor which probably freed England from the disease was the 
Black Death of 1349, which killed about half the entire population of the country. 
At the present day there exist in England only about fifty imported cases, which 
are Strictly segregated. The laws of England, however, have not, I believe, been 
totally relaxed on this point. It is also my impression that leprosy is to this 
day admitted by the Church of England as constituting an impediment to marriage. 
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In Europe and Elsewhere 

In Europe, eres) has been widespread up to comparatively recent times, though 
its greatest incidence was between 100 and 600 a.p. ‘Then, it is not too much 
to say, the Continent teemed with ‘ Lazar Houses’ and ‘ Lazarettos,’ while every 
highroad was the stamping ground of some filthy specimen of the outcasts. In 
France alone, two thousand “ leprosariums” existed in 1229. The decline of the 
disease in Europe may be attributed to improved social and hygienic conditions, 
a higher standard of living and, last but not least, to the progress of science and 
the efforts of medical men. This decline was, in faét, quite rapid. At the 
same time that leprosy was decreasing rapidly in Europe, it was carricd to the 
WeStern Hemisphere with the discovery of the American continent. 


At the present time the disease is most prevalent in the tropics, especially in 
Africa, India, the East Indies, Malaya, Burma, Assam, Indo-China and the Philip- 
pines. Equatorial Africa shows the highest leprosy incidence. Sixty out of every 
thousand inhabitants of the Ivory Coast are lepers. In Hawaii and New Caledonia 
leprosy was only introduced towards the end of the nineteenth century. It had 
never existed there and the natives had therefore no immunity or resistance to the 
virus of the disease. When it was introduced, therefore, it behaved just like an 
epidemic disease (say ‘fiu °) and assumed an acute form. The West Indies and 
the Northern part of South America also present a high rate, this being twenty-five 
per thousand in British, French and Dutch Guiana. 


Sub-tropical countries (including Malta), are the least affected, owing to the 
prevalence of a low rainfall and a mild, dry climate. In temperate climates, 
countries with highly civilized conditions and good hygiene are either free from 
the disease, or show a very low rate. In this connection, I might mention the 
case of Norway. Nearly three thousand lepers existed in Norway in 1856; in 
191g, that is, 63 years after, the number was reduced to one hundred and eighty. 


In Malta 


The history of leprosy in Malta is obscure before 1880. Very few and occa- 
sional cases appear to have existed before that time. A gradual and steady increase, 
however, was noted after 1880, which gave rise to official investigation. This 
increase was probably due to four fa¢tors: First, the cholera epidemics in 1865 
and 1867, which had a deleterious effeét on the public health. Secondly, the 
opening of the Suez Canal, where Maltese labour was largely employed, and 
whereby communication with the East (where the disease has always existed) was 
enhanced. Thirdly, emigration Started about that time to the North African coast, 
and several batches returned. Fourthly, the arrival in Malta of a contingent of 
six thousand Indian troops in connection with the Russo-Turkish War. Since 
that time there has always been a sprinkling of lepers on the Islands. In r1goo 
the present Leper Hospital was opened. The number has never risen above one 
hundred and twenty, and, at the present day, only sixty-three are sheltered therein. 
There are also about a dozen patients, who, being non-infectious, are treated as 
out-patients. There may also be a case or two, which have not yet been spotted. 
by the authorities. Our late Governor, Sir John Du Cane, interested himself 
keenly in the matter, and had me sent out to India to study the disease. 
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How Leprosy spreads 

Leprosy is just as much a contagious disease as tuberculosis. The idea has existed 
that it was only hereditary, like epilepsy or insanity. In fact, a Royal Commission 
from the College of Physicians, appointed to Study the disease in 1865, declared 
it to be hereditary. This led the authorities to abolish the compulsory segregation 
of lepers in the Colonies, with the result that their numbers increased enormously. 
This erroncous notion was definitely exploded in 1871, when the Norwegian bac- 
teriologist, Hansen, discovered the causative microbe (Bacillus Lepre), proving it, 
conclusively, to be an infectious disease. 


_ How is it, then, you may ask, that leprosy generally attacks more than one member 
in a family? This is certainly a fact, and the patients in our Leper Hospital, 
coming from the same village, are usually related to one another. There is nothing, 
however, in this to prove heredity, but rather the reverse, as members of a family, 
or collaterals, necessarily come into closer contact with one another. It would be 


Just as reasonable to say that scarlet fever is hereditary, because children take it whose 
parents have had it, and two or more members of a family have it at once. 


From this, one may casily come to the conclusion that the spread of leprosy is 
caused, to a certain extent, by overcrowding and defective housing. In my opinion, 
this is the worst cause of the dissemination of leprosy in these Islands. Our poor 
country people, especially the farmers in outlying districts, who usually have large 
families, live in overcrowded, one-roomed houses, the members of each family 
using the same linen, sharing the same bed and eating out of the same dishes. 


What other conditions favour the transmission of the leprosy microbe from the 
leper to the healthy? Many people think that, by simply shaking hands with a 
leper or touching a pen or paper handled by him, the disease is thereby contracted. 
Infection, in such cases, might occur, but only under very exceptional circumstances. 
As I have said, a healthy person most often contracts leprosy by living in the same 
house, occupying the same room, or sleeping in the same bed with a leper. Even 
in such cases infection docs not easily take place, unless there is a close and prolonged 
contact between the healthy person and the leper. Leprosy is also contracted by 
close association with lepers, such as attending on lepers or having leper comrades. 
A deficient diet, poor health, other diseases, uncleanliness and bad sanitation in 
general, also constitute fertile soil for the dissemination of leprosy. 

Irs Nature 

With regard to the symptoms of the discase, I think I cannot do better than to 
describe to you the appearance of two leprosy cases. I said two cases, because 
the symptoms presented by one case are seldom exactly repeated in another case. In 
other words, leprosy may attack only the skin; it may seleét only the nerves in the 
skin, or it may involve both skin and nerves. 

When only the skin is diseased, you will observe swellings or infiltrations, little 
outgrowths or nodules, varying in size from a pea to a chestnut, foul, discharging 
ulcers, old scars, deformities and mutilations. All these lesions, especially when 
advanced, transform the leper into an eyesore. His face is peculiarly repulsive. It 
is not easy to describe this something that transforms the perfect handiwork of the 
Lord into the similitude of a gargoyle. The roughened, swollen skin is thrown 
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into folds and creases, and assumes a peculiar hue, a more or less Red-Indian-like 
hue. These facial deformities are so extraordinary that the Icper’s face has been 
compared to that of a lion, and we have, in technical use, the term “ facies leonina.” 

Where only the nerves are involved, you will find that the leper does not feel 
when lightly touched, or when heat or cold are applied to his skin. You will also 
observe coloured or discoloured patches, dropped eyelids and deep, perforating 
wounds. Of the sixty-three cases at present segregated in the Malta Leper Hospital, 
only three or four are purely nerve cases, the rest being mostly skin, and a few 
mixed cases. In India, on the other hand, skin cases are very few. The skin or 
nodular types, which are commoner in Malta, run a more severe course, they are 
more dangerous, as far as infection goes, are more difficult to treat and are more 
fatal, than the nerve or anesthetic cases. 

Parts of the body exposed to the atmosphere and those most subjected to friction 
are the first to show signs of the disease. The face, and especially the nose, cheeks 
and ears, the hands, forearm and elbow, and the knees, legs and feet, are the parts 
of the body first affected. 

You must not imagine, however, that the symptoms of the two types of cases 
just described take only a short time to develop. What I have described are the 
advanced Stages of leprosy. The disease takes a long time to reach those stages. 
Even before any signs of the discase develop at all, the microbe or some modifica- 
tion of it, is thought to have been lurking in some part of the body, and an expert 
leprologist will be unable to detect it by bacteriological or other means. 

The period between the occurrence or infection and the development of signs 
or symptoms, is known as the incubation period. In most infectious diseases, like 
small-pox or diphtheria, the incubation period is a question of days. In leprosy, 
however, the average incubation period is three and a half years, and periods of seven 
to ten years have also been recorded. The susceptibility to the discase is less with the 
increase in age; the age between 10 and 20 is the period in which leprosy symptoms 
usually begin to appear. No child is born a leper. 


Befriending the Leper 

The ways of segregated lepers in general, and of the Maltese Icpers in particular, 
also deserve mention. It would be uncharitable to expatiate about them. Suffice 
it to say that diverse factors—the consciousness of being afflicted with a loathsome 
disease, the ostracism to which they have from time immemorial been submitted, 
the segregation which is their lot—contribute to making them untractable and 
refractory to the kindliest of benefactors. Father Damicn’s name is more than well 
known. His truly Christian spirit gave him the strength to share the lives of lepers 
in such a way that ultimately (and, if I may be allowed to say so, foolhardily) he 
contracted leprosy himself. I am sure that, if Father Damien had chosen the 
Maltese lepers on whom to exercise his charity, he would have had to put up with 
ingratitude from his own beneficiaries. 

Nevertheless, their hard lot makes it morally binding on the other members of 
the community to do what they can to ameliorate their condition. I have been 
asked to show you the way in which you could alleviate the lot of the Maltese lepers. 
As a matter of fact, the lepers are very well cared for by the Maltese Government. 
They are allowed many privileges and given plenty of extra comforts. Most of 
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them come from the agricultural classes; these are well catered for, inasmuch as 
they have land in the hospital ground, which they cultivate and on which they rear 
poultry. The produce is bought by the Government at full market prices, and 
distributed among the patients for their own consumption. They have a charabanc 
for their very own use. Three times a week they are taken out in batches for 
drives in the country, and, in the season, for bathing. In the summer, there is a 
special contract for iced lemonade. They have a gramophone (of course, provided 
by the Government), and a very comprehensive collection of Maltese records. The 
money for this comes out of a special vote for the amusement of lepers, out of which 
also indoor games are profusely issued. This vote also provides a cinema operator 
and a regular supply of films. What the lepers most appreciate in the way of 
entertainment are the performances of plays in the ratte by local companies. 
The vote referred to docs not, unfortunately, run to this: so the patients eke out the 
Government money by clubbing among themselves and hiring entertainers. You 
will see that the lepers have not yet got a talkie apparatus. This, I am sure, they 
would highly appreciate. There appears to be plenty of talent scattered among 
the Fleet, in the way of conjurers, acrobats, etc. I feel also that these would dis- 
tinctly appeal to their liking. The Maltese lepers are men of simple tastes, and 
they would be more tickled by a display of boxing, or a noisy brass band, than 
by a ballet-show or a concert of classical music. J. Buegya. 


A Colloquy and Prayer Concerning Lepers 


Here ts a little ‘ act of devotion’ which Tubby has prepared for the use of any members 
who wish by their prayers to support this difficult work. 


Hearken, O man: I hear, but dost thou hear? Ten million people praying to be 
released by death more quickly than they may be. 


Who are they, Lord? 


These are My lepers, untended in their present tribulation, beyond the few My servants 
have yet served. When I came down to earth I touched the lepers of that time, but few 
since then have followed My example; and Christendom has called upon My Name without 
performing as I prophesied. Re-read the Gospel. In it is My Word, which can now be 
performed—‘‘ Go, cleanse the leper.” 


The leper, Lord? Why dost Thou choose the leper? 


Their numbers throng Me, and their sufferings haunt Me. Scarce are they men, so great 
is their misfortune; and therefore they are Mine especially. When I make up the jewels 
of My Kingdom, the lives which have helped lepers shall be Mine. 


Let us Pray. 


Rouse, Lord, the sleeping conscience of the nations at last equipped to rid the world 
of leprosy. Evoke the warrior’s will to volunteer in living and in fruitful sacrifice; 
Strengthen the arm of medicine, lead us forward, supply the silver and the gold when 
needed. Increase our faith; cast out this foul oppression according to Thy Word and in 
Thy Name. Teach us Thy courage and Thy love towards the lepers, that we may Stretch 
forth eager hands to touch them after Thy example, that hope and not despair may be 
their portion. O Lord, Who hearest, make the fortunate hearken and do, delaying not 
Thy love. For Thy Name’s sake. Ammen. 
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E WT was a pious but oddly unconventional Victorian spinster who released our mothers 
hh. 


TOC H WITHOUT TEARS 


and/or grandmothers from some of the early terrors of the schoolroom by writing 
Reading without Tears. She it was also who made the Bible most attractive to some of 
our membership, now middle-aged—partly because she did not minimise the dangers of 
Hell-fire which fascinate children—by her Peep of Day. Such bold and simple-minded 
spirits are needed in every generation to rouse the young and fill them with a raging 
thirst for knowledge. The Editor, idly turning over papers in the London office recently, 
came upon evidence that the Area Secretary was possessed of just such a bold and simple 
mind. (Nowadays there are four London Areas—so you can take your choice of author). 
The papers were, so to speak, the agenda for a Training Week-end, a custom now so 
common in Toc H as to be in danger of becoming a convention. But the scheme of 
training here outlined seemed deliberately to be flouting convention: it might by more 
orthodox and earnest observers be headed ‘Crazy Week-end ’—aétually it was called “a 
party ”—-and be none the worse for that. When, therefore, a number of District Officers 
(notoriously a grave sort of men) met at Pierhead House, Wapping, on September 30 to 
teach each other more of their job, they were confronted by papers in “ The Cat Sat On 
The Mat” Style, a series of perfectly elementary questions on a big subje¢t—Toc H—which 
they were required to answer. They were genial enough not to regard these as beneath 
their notice: they were even humble enough at times to admit that they were Stumped 
by them. As their instructors, the Area staff, professed ignorance also, much genuine 
enlightenment ensued all round. Before the District Officers in more advanced Areas 
dismiss this method with contempt, let them have a shot at answering the questions them- 
selves. We begin with a paper handed to all on arrival :— 


A Practical Questionnaire 
At some time during the week-end you are likely to be called upon to make a two 
minute reply to oxe of the questions that follow. As the traffic signs so often remark, 
You Have Been WARNED. 


1. What do you do when you find a unit just going to make the wrong man secretary? 

2. What is Toc H? 

3. Do you have District Family Nights or Guest-nights? What happens and who runs 
them? 

4. When is a committee not a committee? 

5. What do you do when you are asked to take Light or an Initiation at a Branch or 
Group meeting in your District? 

6. Why don’t you leave Toc H? 

7. Do you think that the “average man ” in a unit realises what the Area Executive is 
and who is on it? Is it important that he should? 

8. The Guard of the Lamp says its function is “to encourage rather than smite.” Do 
you think it succeeds? 

9. What does the “ average man” in a unit think of the District Team? Or doesn’t he? 

o. Describe graphically (as if to a newcomer), Stating what each does: 

(a) Tubby; (b) Pat; (c) Barkis; (d) Any other “ full-timer” you like. 
(N.B.—Be personal, but think fairly). 


11. What arrangements do you make for the beStowal of a Rushlight on a new Group 
in your District? Give reasons. 

12. Do you manage to get really useful informal discussion at your District Committee? 
How do you plan and prepare for it? 
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13. Describe (without mentioning names) the best and worst unit in your District. 

14. Release a bee from your bonnet (or even a bat from your belfry)—on any darned 
subject you like. (N.B.—Be vitriolic). 

15. What “better co-operation” is being secured in your District with the L.W.H.? 
(N.B.—No connection with Question 14). 

16. Is the Area General Branch a Good Thing? If not, why not? 

17. How do you deal with (a) non-co-operating units, (6) padres who will arrange Sunday 
services, (c) the obstructionist on the District Team, (d) a deficit on a District meeting? 
(Candidates should not attempt to answer more than four of these). 

18. Explain away the Arca staff. 

19. Do you think Toc H is getting :— 


(a) too highbrow; (f) too easy; (k) too wealthy; 

(8) too Be ea (g) too difficult; (D too wordly; 

(c) too irreligious; (A) too complicated; (m)too idealistic; 

(d) too serious; (1) too boastful; (n) too dull. 

(e) too expensive; (7) too retiring; 
See one of these and let yourself go. After that, say what you propose to do 
about it. 


There will be no prizes as the Examiners don’t know the answers. 


Jobmasters v. Pilots 


Since “all work and no play” makes even District Officers dull boys, a Saturday 
session was devoted to a Cricket Match. The pitch was marked out across the room 
at Pierhead House, and batsman and bowler took up their positions, in chairs, at either 
end. Here are the rules of the game—and some of the balls :— 


JoBMASTERS’ INNINGS 


The bowling Pilot may let fly at the batting Jobmaster with any of the following 
questions. The Umpire will adjudicate as to whether the batsman is bowled (or stumped), 
or has scored a 6, a 4, a 3, a 2, or merely sneaked an inglorious single. Each Pilot bowls 


an “ over” in turn. OueStions not included in the list that follows may also be bowled, 
but the Umpire may declare a “ No Ball” if he considers any question an unfair one. 


. Who Started Toc H after the war? 

. Where did Toc H Start after the war? 

Who is the Hon. Administrator? 

What arc the age-limits of Toc H? 

What are Foundation Members? 

Who is the Patron of Toc H? 

What is the supreme body in Toc H? 

. What was the Cavendish Association? 

9- Why don’t you leave Toc H? 

10. What is the League of the Lamp of Maintenance? 

11. Who wrote Half the Battle. 

12. Who is Chairman of your District Committee? 

13. Approximately how many units are there in Toc H all over the world? 
14. When was the Royal Charter granted? 

15. Who thought of the Lamp as a symbol of Toc H? 

16. Where was Little Talbot House? 

17. When, after the war, did Talbot House come into the possession of Toc H? 


SW AYP YW Po 
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. Who is “ The Gen”? 

. Where did Tubby work before the War? 

. Who is the Hon. Treasurer of Toc H? 

. When was the Main Resolution first affirmed? 

. What is a Mark? 

. Give the title or theme of any article in this month’s JourNAL. 
. How often does the Central Council of Toc H normally meet? 
. What position in Toc H does Pat Leonard hold? 

. Where is the Vicarage of All Hallows Church? 

. Who is Neville Talbot? 

. Who is in charge of the Schools Section of Toc H? 

. Which is the oldest Branch in London? 

. Name the other units in your District? 


e can’t report the innings in professional Style. Several jobmasters were bowled by 


what looked like lobs, e.g., by No. 3 and No. 23, which the batsmen concerned failed to 
hit altogether). 


Pitors’ INNINGS 


The bowling Jobmaster may let fly at the batting Pilot with any of the following 
questions, etc. 


PAY NN 
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. After whom is Toc H named? 
. When did Toc H Start after the war? 


Who is now Editor of the Journa? 

What is a Toc H Builder? 

Are there any women members of Toc H? 

Who wrote the poem from which part of the words of “ Light” are taken? 


. Whence is the double cross on the Lamp of Toc H derived? 
. What is the minimum subscription to Toc H? 


Why did you join Toc H? 


. Where did the phrase “ Everyman's Club ” originate? 

. Who wrote Toc H under Weigh? 

. Who is Chairman of the London Area Executive? 

. What is approximately the total membership strength of Toc H? 
. Whar day is the Birthday of Toc H? 

. What is Alec Paterson’s connection with Toc H? 

. When did the Old House finally close its doors during the War? 

. Who founded the L.W.H.? 

. When did Toc H first begin to spread overseas? 

. Who is Chief Overseas Commissioner? 

. Is Toc H undenominational? 

. Who are the Elder Brethren? 

. Where were the first Lamps of Toc H lit? 

. What is meant by the World Chain of Light? 

. Who is the Warden of the Warden of this House? 

. What is the job of a District Bursar? 

. Who was the first Administrative Padre of Toc H? 

. Where did Toc H first Start outside London? 

. How many Marks are there in London? 

. What is the legal difference between “Toc H Incorporated” and the “Toc H 


Association ”? 


(There was, we underStand, an unseemly dispute with the Umpire over No. 29. When 
the batting Pilot swiped at it by saying that “he didn’t know, and it didn’t seem to 
matter much,” the Umpire (Bobs Ford) gave “ Boundary—6,” while the Area Secretary 
shouted “ Wide ”!). 


General Knowledge for Jobbies 
The ‘cricket season’ in the London Areas continues. Here are the ‘balls’ bowled in 
another match—this time a quarterly Training Evening for Jobmasters, held in February 
at 42, Trinity Square. The ‘sides’ were North and West Areas v South and East, and 
the bowling this time was not of a domestic but of a more general character. How 
many Jobmasters anywhere would ‘carry their bat’ at the end of such an innings? 


SoutH AND East INNINGS. 


Each N. and W.“ bowler” may select an 


‘ 


“over” from the following questions. 


1. What is the present school-leaving age? 

2. What is a “J.O.C.”? 

3. What is meant by “ transitional benefit’’? 

4. At what age docs a man or woman become eligible for the Old Age Pension? 

5. What is the price of a “ kip” in a common lodging-house? 

6. What is the maximum age up to which a boy can be sent to Borstal? 

7. What society organises Cripple Parlours? 

8. What is a Central School? 

g. Give the name of a book you would recommend to a member showing signs of 
interest in Boys’ Club work? 

10. What are the upward and downward age-limits for Wolf Cubs. 


11, What is a Probation Officer. 

12. What is the maximum number of hours per week that a boy under 18 may work in 
a shop? 

13. With Cara: picce of social service do you connect the name of Dr. Stansfeld? 

14. What does a Hospital Almoner do? 

15. What is the price of a “ kip” in a Rowton House? 

16. At what age does a boy come under the National Health Insurance scheme? 

17. What is the name of the Society that is fighting the leprosy scourge in the British 
Empire? 

18. What is the Night Office at Charing Cross? 

19. What is the C.O.S. 

20. What is the lowest age at which a boy can be sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

21. With what piece of social service do you connect the name of Quintin Hogg? 


NortH anb West INNINGS. 


Each S. and E. “ bowler” may select an “ over” from the following questions. 
1. What Government Department is concerned with Housing? 
2. What is a “JAGS? 
3. How much unemployment benefit does a man with a wife and two small children 
normally receive? 
Where will you find the address of the local Relieving Officer? 
At what age can a boy become a Scout? 
Name a society serving the blind in London? 
Where in London can you get a member trained as a P.T. Instructor? 
What is a Borstal Associate? 
What is a National School? 
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ro. At what age does a boy become insurable under the Unemployment Insurance Act? 

11. What is the price of a “kip” at a Salvation Army Hostel? 

12. What is a ‘‘ Rowton House’’? 

13. With what piece of social service do you associate the name of Alexander Paterson? 

14. What is the maximum number of hours per week that a boy may work on a van? 

15. How long is a Borstal sentence? 

16. What is the function of a School After-Care Committec? 

17. Who is responsible for the condition of food exposed for sale in London? 

18. With what piece of social service do you associate the name of Dr. Barnett? 

19. What is a “young person ”? 

20. What society is concerned with preserving and obtaining open spaces for outdoor 
recreation ? 

21. What is a Day Continuation School? 


TOWER HILL IMPROVEMENT 


EMBERS everywhere know that Tubby is greatly concerned with a plan to improve 
Tower Hill by removing from it certain buildings which greatly disfigure it and 
restoring its noble open space as a pleasure ground, much needed, for the City of London. 
His twelve years Stewardship at All Hallows, which has wrought many changes, not only 
in the old church but in the men’s lives, now brings him out into the open as the champion 
of the whole Hill. The ambitious scheme which is to make his dream come true, has no 
less than eight separate parts to it, each involving problems of its own. A bricf note of 
these appeared in the December Journat in a review of a book and several pamphlets on 
Tower Hill which Tubby has had published. Already a good deal of progress has been 
made. Some of the property, the demolition of which is required by the more ambitious 
parts of the scheme, has been acquired or an option obtained on it. And the third and 
fourth of the eight objects have already been achieved. 


Other parts of the scheme, such as removing the monstrous warchouse which Stands 
between All Hallows and the open Hill on the west and clearing away all the buildings 
which hide the Roman wall on the East side, will require time, hard work and large 
sums of money. But Tubby’s vision has fred many others and his enthusiasm has set 
great forces moving to help. An organisation called “Tower Hill Improvement” has. 
been formed. The Prince of Wales is its Patron, Lord Wakefield its President and 
Sir Follett Holt the Chairman of its active committec, on which figure the names of a 
number of senior Toc H members. Interest has been aroused in many quarters in the 
City. On February 25 Lord Wakefield, as an Alderman of the City of London, made an 
eloquent speech to the Court of Common Council in the Guildhall, calling to mind the 
unique position of Tower Hill in London geography and in English history, the dis- 
figurements which at present hamper its use and its great possibilities for the future. His 
speech was received with applause and the Corporation voted the sum of {5,000 towards 
the scheme. By this they set the seal of the City’s approval on a work which must have 
once seemed to some City men the fantastic vision of one City vicar. 


To the literature of the subject already noticed in the December JournaL two more 
items are now added—an abridged version, Tower Hill Regained? (Longmans, 2s. 6d.) of 
the big book The Pageant of Tower Hill (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) by Tubby and B. R. 
Leftwich; and a most attractive pamphlet on the scheme, entitled Tower Hill Improvement 
(on the excellence of which the printers of our Journa are to be heartily congratulated). 
This, and all further information, can be had from the Secretary, Tower Hill Improvement, 
Trinity Square, E.C.3. 
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TOWER HILL IMPROVEMENT. PLATE XVII. 


Lokp WAKEFIELD, WITH TUBBY AND SIR VOLLETT HOLT (CHARMAN OF ‘TOWER HitL IMPROVEMENT), 
AFTER HIS SPEECH TO THE COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL ON JANUARY 25. (Photo: London News Agency). 


“anyone who speaks of Tower Hill touches the essential history of England herself... But Tower 
Hill has not only a past. It has a most living present, and il has a future which we here can help 
to make or mar... Tower Hill is a lost inherilance. Lel us to-day resolve to consider a scheme 
which will restore its splendour. No opportunity so great as this will ever recur within our own 
boundarics. If you decide to embark upon this task and to see it through I do not think that in 
this present century will be recorded a more signal instance of generous and creative civic patriotism. 
There will be no nobler story in the chronicles of this our City of London.’’—LorRD WAKEFIELD. 


PLATE XVIII. A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


aE Se 


“ot the 


1. The Reek, from the West; 2. Government House, Gibraltar; 3. Notabile, the 

The Fleet in the Grand Harbour, Valetta deft to mieh PALS. Resoelition, 
Qucen Elizabeth, Revenge, London); 5. Temple of ‘Varsien, looking towards the ‘holy of holies" 
6. Temple of Muaidra, altar seen through a doorway, ent ont of a monolith; 7. Christian Catacombs 
agape " table on right; S Phe HWypogeum, entrance hall, (Photos 1, 2 bv LE. Roisin, 
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Knights of Malta; 4. 


of St. Agatha—'* 
Gibrallar; 3, 4 by George Fuerst, Malla; 5, 6, 7, 8 by be. Al. Gonder, Malta). 


A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


Compared with the Antipodean adventure of Herbert Leggate and of Rex Calkin, 
Greeno and Ronnie Wraith, or with the South African tour from which Owen Watkins: 
is now returning and to which Tubby is about to go, the record of a mere ‘ Mediterranean 
Cruise’ will seem to patient readers very small beer. But on the principle that everything 
human is interesling if one can contrive to make it so, the Editor herewith risks some 
notes on a month's absence from England. Having handed over his job during that time 
(probably readers noticed how interesting the January and February Journats were in 
consequence) he may now abdicate from the editorial ‘we’ and appear for the time 
in the plain fir person singular. 


NRIDAY, December 15: Tubby and Geoffrey Batchclar and I Stand on the high 
deck of the P. & O. Maloja, saying an unregretful good-bye to England over the 
rail. It is not aétually raining and there is a touch of what ought to have been sunset 
in the leaden sky. Tilbury and the desolate damp flats (if Essex men will forgive me) 
across which our heavily laden car passed an hour or so since are the best possible back- 
ground on which to paint the visions of the ‘sunny South’ which are in all our minds, 
We are as eager as schoolboys about the voyage, but conceal our eagerness, as good 
English schoolboys are taught to do, by assuming a matter-of-fact air. Actually Geofl 
and I are the most cockney of seamen: we have never voyaged in anything higher than 
a Channel Steamer and are secretly much impressed by the Maloja’s 21,000 tons. But 
now the bugle blows for the first meal aboard. 


Sunday, December 17: The bugle has blown many times and we have never failed 
to be on parade. Life on a big ship, it turns out, fulfils the libellous description of 
an Oxford Sunday—“ an almost imperceptible gliding from meal to meal.” This con- 
centration on abnormal food, earned by eight turns round the deck (1 mile) between 
each, and on extravagant hours of sleep is a wonderful rest: we didn’t know we were 
so tired until we tried this cure. But I, for one, register the conviction that long 
voyages—at all events in a floating hotel in fine weather—must lack the spice of travel. 
But to-day we undertook a spot of work. Finding the names of two very good friends 
of Toc H in the passenger list we roped them in at once. Lord Cavan (a Vice-President) 
has taken the chair for us this evening at a very crowded Toc H mecting in the rst Class 
saloon, Lady Warwick is to do the same in the 2nd Class tomorrow night. Tubby 
and I spoke, Geoff presided over an imposing literature stall and helped to do the 
‘mopping up’ of cnquirers; a finger-bowl collection at the door went to seamen’s 
charities. We are now no longer private persons and hence-forward submit gladly to 
many questions from fellow-passengers at odd moments on deck or in the smoking room. 
You never know what will come out of such a mecting—perhaps in India or Australia, 
to which these people go. 


“The Rock” 


Tuesday, December 19: ‘The Bay’ made no effort to live up to our fears. Indeed a 
veteran traveller aboard assured me that in over forty crossings she had only experienced 
two rough ones—and one of those, her first, nearly sank the ship. Under a grey sky 
and wintry breeze we rolled quictly South—so quictly that in the saloon it was easy 
to believe that we were lunching in a London hotel. The monotony of waters has been 
increasingly varied—by the rocky Islands of Berlengas at dawn, by the cliffs of Cintra 
in a gleam of sun; this morning by an hour in harbour at Tangier with golden sunrise 
over the mountains of Africa touching into a warm glow the white houses of the town; 
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all the morning by the fascinating landscape of two continents, one on either hand, 
and at lunch-time by “The Rock” itself and the sparkling Bay of Algeciras. As we 
anchored the Government House launch came alongside and took us off to the quay, 
where Tim Harington was Standing to give us a wonderful welcome. And now, our 
first meal in Gibraltar over, we sit in the garden of Government House in blazing 
sunshine, talking Toc H. Beyond the palms and flowering trees the grey Rock towers 
above us into the blue sky. ‘South’ at last! 


Saturday, December 23: The end of a fascinating week. I musn’t try to set down 
its many coloured impressions, lest every Toc H tourist should claim space to do the 
same! The scrambling walk up the Rock on a hot afternoon, with its great panorama 
of sea and mountains and its ‘close-ups’ of wild jonquils and wild apes; the jolly outdoor 
picture of fine horses and pink coats at a meet of the Calpé Hunt in the Spanish cork 
woods and the charming, indoor one of many uniforms and gay frocks in the ballroom 
at Government House; the flash of flame high up the Rock at nightfall, which lit the 
garden, and the Stunning sound, which shook the town, as a 6-inch battery fired out 
to sea; the weekly parade of the Governor’s keys down Main Street, with the portly ‘ Key 
Sergeant’ manfully keeping the unwonted quick step of the D.C.L.I. in expectation of 
the Governor’s bottle of beer in reward. Tubby has spent many hours with his pipe and 
his mountainous correspondence in the sunny garden. All three of us have met and 
talked Toc H with new friends at all sorts of hours—officers of the Royal Navy, of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers and Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and so on. And last night 
we held a preliminary meeting to ventilate the idea of Toc H for Gib. The Governor 
took the chair and quite a lot of people came, officers of the Navy and Army, petty 
officers and ‘other ranks,’ padres and a few of the few British civilians in Gib. Tubby 
and I tried to make a case for Starting Toc H here, and tonight at a small ‘ follow-up’ 
meeting we chose a representative group of six men to be the first members, who will 
gradually pick up the rest of the team. Like all such foreign Stations this will be a 
difficult place, with its incessant coming and going, but the prospects seem good. 


A Spanish Christmas 


Christmas Day: This is the first Christmas since the War that I have spent away from 
the family circle, and the most unusual. Yesterday afternoon a car fetched us three and 
brought us a hundred miles into Spain—a fascinating journey through bare mountains at 
first and then across a wide plain of salt marsh where the big white salt Stacks in every 
direction looked in the twilight like an immense camp of marquees. Many of the ‘ cottages’ 
we passed were entirely made of thatched reeds in which no indoor fires would be safe. 
We therefore saw the families crouched wretchedly in the keen frost over a glowing 
pan of charcoal on the ground outside for their evening meal. At nightfall we landed 
in this ancient town of Jerez de la Frontera. The nearest our forefathers could get to Jerez 
C Hereth °) was ‘Sherry ’—and we are enjoying the hospitality of one of the historic 
sherry firms, Williams and Humbert, importers of a famous ‘dry sack’ to Tower Hill. 
None of us will ever pretend again that we do not know sherry, in all its varieties, 
when we meet it! 


Tubby, chilled by the intense cold, went early to bed, but Geoff and I attended the 
midnight Chrigtmas Mass in one of the forty churches in the town. As so often in 
Christian history, evil days have proved a tonic to faith. The recent revolution which 
has dethroned the Church from its security in this most Catholic country, has given fresh 
purpose to the worshippers who remain. As we walked through the dark, uneven alleys 
of the town we were assailed through closed shutters by monotonous and rather drunken 
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singing, to the accompaniment of that most primitive native instrument (is it called 
‘romba’?) consisting of a sort of flower-pot tom-tom, with a Stick through the stretched 
parchment which produces a hollow throbbing when rubbed by the fingers. The scene 
in church was much more true to Christmas joy. The place was very full, and the 
golden light of dozens of candles fell upon faces of all ages and conditions, eager faces, 
growing wrapt as the very long service proceeded. The waves of harsh, discordant singing 
periodically were almost drowned for ten minutes at a time by the violent ringing of 
hand-bells by choir boys Standing on the sanctuary Steps. This Southern fervour knows 
nothing of the decorous Puritan church manners which we call ‘ reverence.’ The critical 
northern mind rejects it, but an understanding heart is deeply moved by its reality. What 
a contrast, our guide said, from the casual, chattering congregation in this church in 
pre-revolution days! Last act of all—an aged priest brought out to the people the 
Bambino, a richly robed and jewelled wax Child in arms, and all the congregation surged 
forward to kiss its fect. It was a touching token that “unto us a Son is given.” 


This morning we worshipped in the ways of home. In the heart of their great 
Bodega the Williams family maintain a tiny chapel, a whitewashed room, neatly furnished, 
pervaded by the honey-sweet smell of sherry all around. The whole British colony in 
Jerez numbers no more than a score, and those, of course, not all Anglicans, but almost 
to a man and woman they were in church to-day. There is no padre among them and 
the chapel can only be served two or three times a year when some visiting minister 
happens into the town. This indeed was Tubby’s Toc H job for Christmas and Geoff 
and I were most grateful to be with him in it. He took the morning service, with 
the familiar Christmas hymns, preached and then celebrated Holy Communion. The 
little chapel, with warm sunshine Streaming through the windows, was indeed a joyful 
place. An added touch was the Christmas decorations of Southern greencry—lovingly 
arranged by an English Roman Catholic who was in our congregation. An hour with 
them all (and, of course, sherry) in the lovely Spanish garden of the firm completed an 
unforgettable Christmas morning. 


A Toc h Household 


Tuesday, December 26: There is not much ‘Boxing Day’ about this—unless it be 
that we three are busy packing ourselves into our respective boxes for a further voyage. 
For a few days we are to part company. ‘Travel with Tubby presumably never kecps 
entirely to plan, and the discovery that a King’s ship, the destroyer Acasta, is to sail for 
Malta to-night, at the same time as the P. & O. on which our passages are booked, has 
proved a temptation he cannot resist. After much debate it is decided that Tubby and 
Geoff shall be the guests of the Royal Navy (in the person of Commander Woodhall), 
while I accompany our voluminous baggage—Toc H literature, very various, accounts 
for its great weight—on the liner. A lively breeze is springing up, the bay is covered 
with white tips and the masts of its anchored boats dance merrily. Secretly I approve the 
Rawalpind:'s 17,000 tons as compared with the Acasta’s 1,700. 


The moment is coming for farewell. With most genuine regret we shall leave a 
house we seem to have known for years and not mercly for a week. For above all the 
many impressions of Gibraltar the atmosphere of Government House will remain the 
Strongest. I must not enlarge on the present Governor’s rule over his famous little 
fortress state. All his ‘ subjects,’ British residents and Spanish-speaking ‘ Gibraltarians ° 
alike, have found out very quickly that they are dealing not only with a wise and 
just administrator but with a true friend. The secret of his power is to be sought in the 
domestic life of Government House which we shared from the first moment of arrival 
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in it. This is a true Toc H home over which ‘Tim’ and Lady Harington preside. 
From the A.D.C.s, Molly the housckeeper, Raven the butler, ‘Ginger’ the chauffeur— 
old members of ‘the family ’—to the orderlies and the youngest Spanish maid, everyone 
here is made to feel that they belong. When the dining room, hosts and guests together, 
adjourned to the servants’ hall on the evening of Christmas Day to pull a cracker and 
drink a health with the Staff, ‘Tim,’ in a little speech, said that he had seen scores of 
Toc H units but never a better one than this. He spoke no more than the truth. 


The Timid Civilian 


New Year's Eve: Five days’ voyage—sea moderate to rather rough—are over. We 
spent 36 hours in bitterly cold weather in the dirty, racketing town of Marscilles. Happily 
I found (as always happens) good Toc H friends aboard—Edward Woods, Bishop of 
Croydon, and his wife. This Sunday afternoon, a few hours before reaching port, he 
and I held an exceedingly crowded Toc H meeting in the ship’s drawing room: without 
difficulty I roped in General Sir Henry ap-Rhys Pryce, who had met and liked Toc H 
in Calcutta, to take the chair for us. Hard on the meeting followed the bustle of 
arrival at Malta. 


In the Grand Harbour of Valetta I have exchanged one ship for another. As I 
surveyed from the high deck of the Rawalpindi the bewildering traffic of small boats— 
for all the world like Hyde Park Corner afloat—I spied one of special distinction, a large 
green launch with a dazzling brass funnel, White Ensign at the stern, and sailors in 
oilskins ‘ presenting arms’ with boathooks in the bows. It came alongside and I had a 
presentiment that it was my ‘taxi,’ but no one made any sign to me. It pushed oft 
again to make way for the procession of hooting, jostling boats behind. Three times 
it made a wide sweep of the harbour and returned, and on the third rebound, at a word 
from a distracted midshipman who came aboard us, I caught it. While the ‘Green 
Barge’ (as the Navy calls this launch of the Commander-in-Chief) raced across the 
harbour, I tried to collect my wits, for it is Strange that most of us, who belong to a 
seafaring nation, know our military manners tolerably well but remain abysmally ignorant 
of the etiquette of the Royal Navy. We drew alongside the immense grey bulk of the 
flagship Queen Elizabeth: more motions with boathooks, and 1 began to climb the 
“processional stairs’ to the ship’s deck. At the top I was confronted by a little guard 
of seamen with a bugler: an officer of marines Stepped forward and saluted smartly. 
I whipped off my hat and then turned to make a shy bow towards the stern of the ship, 
hoping it might be the sacred quarter-deck. The officer took a pace forward and murmured 
something about a drink. We adjourned to the ward-room together and at once became 
strictly unconventional. 


The introduction to the Commander-in-Chicf of the Mediterranean Fleet, following on 
that to his flagship, ought to have been progressively alarming to a timid civilian. This 
apprehension (if it ever existed) had no substance at all. Geofl came on board the “ Q.E.” 
and conducted me by deisa—one of the picturesque taxi-boats of Malta—and by early- 
Victorian horse-cab to Admiralty House. I must not be guide-booky about the town of 
Valetta: with its ring of cliff-like walls, its steep streets, often in stone Steps, its great 
palaces built by the Knights of Malta in the 16th century and onwards, it has a real 
grandeur for which I was not prepared. Admiralty House itself was once one of the 
Knights’ Auberges, and, joyfully reunited, the “ Toc H mission” processed up its grand 
Staircase together. We were met at the top by “ W.W.” (as the Navy nicknames Admiral 
Sir William Fisher). It wouldn’t be quite proper here to apply the interviewer’s chatty 
Style to this great gure of a man. Fitness and vigour of mind and body Stick out of 
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him, and so does a delicious sense of humour: you are never quite sure when he is pulling 
your leg, and even Tubby is sometimes hard put to it to keep level with him. At once 
we were received into the family circle—quite literally as we dined at a circular table in 
a room nearly all windows which looks out over the roofs and lighted houses to the sea. 
Lady Fisher, Miss Fisher, two sons at home for the holidays—one from school and one 
from university—and the Flag-Lieutenant completed the party. Already Tubby is “ His 
Reverence,” Geoff is “ Theophilus” and I am “The Marquis.” It is a wonderful Start 
to a very busy weck’s programme. 

And now 1934—with all its hopes and fears—is in. Tubby remains at Admiralty 
House, Geoff and I are boarded out on the “ Q.E.”’ in the harbour. We two have welcomed 
the New Year, with the ship’s officers, in proper fashion. According to tradition the 
youngest midshipman on board rang the ship’s bell: being a little uncertain of the 
right number of strokes he gave us an extra one for luck. Hot punch, to the hideous 
music of many sirens in the Fleet, completed the ceremony. Gcoff and I have retired 
to our cabins in the Admiral’s quarters. With their spacious rooms, carpeted in pale 
sea-green, furnished with beautiful mahogany, pictures and silver, they constitute, indeed, 
a small ‘luxury flat.’ At the big dining table the surrender of the German Fleet was 
made at Scapa in 1919, and inscriptions on it record the names of all concerned. If this 
veteran ship (for she is already old, as battleships go), which Still bears some honourable 
scars from her war service, were ever called upon to go into action again, all this beauty 
and comfort would, of course, be swiftly jettisoned. She is no pleasure palace but most 
obviously a huge workshop served by a company of 1,100 officers and men, a team the 
size of Eton College and not less conscious of the tradition which unites it. 


Tangled History 


Wednesday, January 3: From the angle of a member of Toc H Staff this week at 
Malta is indeed “a busman’s holiday, for Tubby and I say our piece publicly about three 
times a day and we all talk Toc H privately in the intervals. I wish I could be sure that 
all busmen enjoy their job as much as we do ours! We do not forget, however, that 
this visit is to combine business with pleasure. When the week is over I shall try to 
summarize its business: let me say a little about its pleasure now. 


A few days in a small island would qualify any smart journalist to discourse with 
conviction on its history and antiquities. I lack the real Fleet Street training—and anyhow 
“history and antiquities ” to some of our readers spell “ highbrow.” But I have received 
a few overwhelming impressions and cannot keep them only to bore my relations when 
I get home. The very recent history of Malta is known to every careful Student of the 
daily press—though English and Italian newspaper readers get very different versions 
of it. Such Students remember that, under Lord Plumer’s successful governorship after 
the War, Malta was granted a constitution of its own and became a self-governing member 
of the British Commonwealth. But the unrest which has left scarcely a corner of the 
world untouched, soon reach the Island. There were serious differences with the Roman 
Church (Malta is intensely Catholic) and with a Nationalist party which came into power 
and which tried by every means to force Italian as against British culture. To end an 
intolerable situation our home Government last year suspended the Malta constitution 
indefinitely and, outwardly at least, the island is now quiet and prosperous. As a mere tripper, 
and as a guest of the Navy which keeps clear of politics, I can’t pretend to pronounce judg- 
ment on this tangled situation. 

Scarcely 20 per cent. of the population can read Italian, I was assured, and this is not 
surprising when you see the languages side by side. Maltese (which is being claimed, for 
political purposes, as a debased form of the Italian language) appears to have no affinity 
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with it whatsoever.* It is not even European: it is in origin Phoenician (f.e. Semitic, 
but not Hebrew), with a Strong admixture of Arabic words. And this ancient race, 
in its outpost in mid-Mediterranean, offers a fascinating subject to the Student of ethnology. 
But I must not ride off insecurely on a hobby-horse. You see, I claim a Pheenician 
ancestry myself—through Cornish tin-traders before the Christian era! So cnough—and 
too much—of all this. 


Sermons in Stones 


Somehow, in the very few spare hours our programme allows us, we have missed touching 
the heyday of Maltese history: we have not traced the footsteps of the Knights who so 
gallantly held the Turks at bay in the 16th century, who glorilicd the Island with noble 
buildings and who sleep in their magnificence in St. John’s Cathedral. An hour spent 
yesterday morning with the most learned and charming of Maltese Xudents, Sir Themistocles 
Zammit, founder and curator of the Valetta Museum, sent us much further afield. 
We have spent our only leisure, yesterday afternoon and this morning, in the shadowy 
company of the earliest race of men in Malta. Young Zammit, who follows in his father’s 
steps as an excavator, was our most accomplished and delightful guide, and a blue-jacket 
from Devonport, speaking the rich tongue of “down along,” was our charioicer in an 
Admiralty Rolls-Royce. Thus excellently provided, we visited yesterday the ruins at Tarxien 
(Tarsheen) and the “ Hypogeum ” and to-day the temples at the other end of the Island, 
Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra. These are the works of neolithic (the ‘ New Stone Age’) men 
3,000 years before Christ. Not the least echo of their voices comes down to us, for they 
had no written words. The cast of their countenance, their dress and household ways, 
the forms of their government and the games of their children can only be known by the 
barest hints in the dust of fifty centuries. Here, in this bare, rocky island, they quarried 
and shaped their great Stone temples—not knowing the use of any metal tools but with 
sharpened flints alone, which they must have braved the treacherous Mediterranean in 
some cockle-shell craft to fetch from the mainland. In far-off China men were already 
plying exquisite arts, in Egypt huge pyramids and the noblest sculptures already stood 
in the bright sun; but these first men of Malta knew nothing of such refined resources. 
They wrought far more roughly and yet with a grand skill,t and indeed over fifteen 
centuries were to pass before their kinsman in backward Britain were ready for the 
similar work of raising the great pillars of Stonehenge. To us hurried, machine-girt 
moderns the life these men led, the thoughts which fired them, seem fantastically digstant— 
and yet I found myself wondering if the ruins of St. Paul’s will really be so impressive 
to Macaulay’s mythical New Zealander some day as these Maltese temples were to us 
this afternoon. And I knew that these great stones would be only a little more crumbled 
by the sun and rain when all the terrific power of our flagship Queen Elizabeth shall long 
ago have become rusty scrap-iron. Since they were planned and built, at least twelve 
alien races of conquerors in succession have held the place where they stand; others may 
come and pass and these will be standing Still. They seemed to me to-day to give a 
much needed perspective to the feverish unrest and shifting fears of our modern world, 


and even to the hectic little wecek’s programme of three Toc H visitors to Malta. These 
Stones wear “the guise of eternity.” 


But if I have been found ‘ philosophising” overmuch, perhaps, about a picnic in some 
savage ruins, I am at least not going to write a guide to them here. We wandered 
eagerly through their successive, roofless chambers, wondering at the huge blocks, perfectly 
squared and chamfered, which make their curving walls. We argued about the unsolved 


° Here is one tiny example—a notice in three languages, which I transcribed from a painted board 
this morning. English—“ No defacement or soiling of this monument is allowed. Transgressors 


will be prosecuted ’’; Maltese—' Min ikisse jobrox jeu ihammec dal hagar jigi marrek ”; Italan— 
Non è permesso sfregiare o imbruttare in alcun modo queste rovine. La legge punisce i 
trasgressori.” t The pattern I have drawn as a tailpiece (p. 171) is au example. 
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riddle of the many “ rope-holes” bored through the stone. We Stood where the frightened 
animals used to be penned and where they were bound for sacrifice. No blood will 
flow again through the central drain, with its Stone plug, in these many altars: the ground 
about them to-day was carpeted with ycllow sorrel, flowering a foot high in the winter 
sunshine. No curtain now hides the “holy of holies,” where a dropsical stone goddess, 
now on a museum shelf, once squatted; and you can crack a joke through the hidden 
tunnel in the Stone where once the unseen priest bellowed his oracle to breathless wor- 
shippers. The sacred places are open to the sky and to the eyes of the prying tourists, and yet 
something of the dark secret of this unknown religion remains. If you feel it among 
these sunlit monoliths, raised with such labour (one we saw was 29 fect long, and beside 
it Still lie the round Stones, like big cannon balls, on which it had been rolled two miles 
from the quarry), you touch it much nearer in the ‘Hypogeum.’ Out of the bright 
sunshine you descend stone Stairs into the ground. Here is a lofty hall cut out of the 
solid rock, its walls beautifully rounded and smoothed by flint tools and the polishing 
palm of the workman’s hand. Here are cut niches, just large enough to allow the 
worshipper to creep in and lie down (as rude terracotta models, found here, show) 
on a rocking couch in order to seek the divine presence in narcotic dreams. A labyrinth 
of passages leads away, not only into the rock but to a floor forty feet below. And 
there mystery and terror must have reached their height. Lying, in some stupor, it may be, 
in the niches down there, the worshipper (was he the young priest serving his novitiate?) 
heard the dark, cold place filled with the voice of God. As I stooped, by myself, in that 
deep hole, Tubby ‘ worked the oracle’ in a passage far off above me. He Stood, as he 
was bidden, in front of a shallow recess, most cunningly hollowed in the wall, and under 
a Stone roof subtly curved by a real master of acoustics, and in a deep voice spoke forty 
lines from a Greek play he had learnt at school. The result for me, far out of sight and, 
one would suppose, of hearing, was Startling. The voice was carried round the curves 
and magnified as by a megaphone. It filled the deep chamber where I crouched with a 
great sound, booming and wailing words; it throbbed in waves like the Strokes of 
Big Ben through a wireless loudspeaker. I was glad when I had joined the others again. 
I do not want to meet the gods of neolithic man! That was yesterday; this morning 
such dark worship seemed strangely incongruous as we stood on the causeway which leads 
down the hillside to the temple of Mnaidra. For the slope was covered with lilies and 
asphodel springing from the rocky ground, and all out beyond the white walls of the 
temple the Mediterranean danced, bluc and silver, in the sun. Yet this is not the only 
religion which has claimed man’s soul with cruelty and black mystery in the mids of the 
loveliness which God gives him to enjoy. 


In the tracks of St. Paul 


And then, by way of contrast, we sought the tracks of St. Paul. We drove across the 
rocky, treeless island, halting a little while at Notabile, the ‘Citta Vecchia’ or Old City 
of the Knights of Malta. It is indeed a ‘notable’ place, with its white stone palaces and 
domed cathedral rising splendidly from sloping ramparts on a hilltop. But it seems 
to be peopled nowadays by the Knights’ ghosts: scarcely a living person did we see in 
the Streets. And then onward and downward towards the sca again. On rising ground 
a bare mile above St. Paul’s Bay a little church, bearing his name, Stands to-day. The 
site of this, to which we climbed by a narrow, rough lane, gave us both delight and 
astonishment. The church itself is very small and very humble, faced with an abominable 
front of pink and yellow Stucco, and within furnished with bare benches and an altar 
embowcred in tinsel ornament and paper flowers. It bears outside a notice which expressly 
says that it is not entitled to any special privileges or indulgences, a place, in faét, reckoned 
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sufficient for the needs of the ragged country lads who swarmed round us there. A 
glance at its irregular outside walls reveals the presence of many squared Stones, clearly 
drawn from the rubbish heap in the midst of which it is built. And the rubbish heap 
is nothing else than the place described in the last chapter of Acts, the house of “the 
chief man of the island, whose name was Publius,” who on the day of the Apoftle’s 
shipwreck “‘ received us” (St. Luke writes) “and lodged us three days courtcously.” 
Within the walls, Still traceable, of this Roman villa curiosity rather than reverence has 
uncovered a few things deliberately—a well, Still full of clear water, a huge Stone mortar, 
with a round Stone pestle Still in it, for grinding olives into oil. The rest of the ground, 
so far as it is not covered by the Stone platform on which St. Paul’s Church Stands, is 
broken into rough hummocks of what looks like builder’s rubbish—which is just what 
it is. In the twenty minutes we spent there we stooped often to pick up fragments, and 
beside me as I write now there lie chips of white marble, the costly imported decoration 
of a “chief man’s ” home, a piece of brick, another of excellent hard Roman plaster, with 
a splash of red paint Still upon its beautifully smooth surface, and a complete lozenge- 
shaped floor tile, with cement adhering to its under side, upon which the great guest of 
Publius may well have set his foot. Tubby dropped a piece of ‘Samian ° pottery into his 
tobacco pouch for safety. The village boys, a jolly crowd, eager to be photographed by 
Geoff, told us casually through our guide and interpreter, that they sometimes pick up 
Roman coins here. At the Valetta Museum we have since heard how the authorities of 
the Church have been urged to allow this site—surely more authentic than some of the 
much-visited sacred places in Palestine—to be carefully excavated and decently protected, 
but in vain. I could not help reflecting, a little bitterly, that if St. Peter had been ship- 
wrecked on Melita instead of the Apostle of the Gentiles the whole of this ground would 
long ago have become a profitable place of pilgrimage and would be covered with some 
great church, its altars rich with the gold and jewels of the faithful. Maybe its present 
simplicity—if it did not amount to neglect—becomes it better. 


We said farewell to the crowd of village boys with a demoralising shower of pennies, 
and sped down towards the shining Bay. The foot of the little knoll on which the 
house of Publius stood, runs into a patch of marshland, a rare sight in this rocky island 
which is devoid of all ponds or running water, and this patch has its place in history, 
too. It will be remembered that, on that far-off day of Storm and shipwreck, “ the 
father of Publius lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux; to whom Paul entered in, and 
prayed, and laid his hands on him and healed him.” In modern terms, the old man 
was suffering from malaria and dysentery—and Sir Themistocles Zammit told me that in 
this marsh below the villa he has found Anopheles, the malaria mosquito, still brecding! 


A Funeral Feast 


One more scene from our wonderful morning’s excursion: it is—if one may call it so 
without irreverence—a postcript to St. Paul’s mishap on the Maltese coast. We spent 
a little while in the Christian catacombs, descending, as to the Hypogeum, by a Stone 
Stairway into tunnels cut in the solid rock. But there are many differences in the two 
places. If religion has here taken a great Stride forward, craftsmanship has not kept pace. 
Indeed the Stone cutting of these Christians of the fir century A.D., with the ‘modern’ 
advantage of metal tools, is Strikingly inferior to the work of their Neolithic predecessors, 
with flint scrapers, in 3,000 B.C. One piece of workmanship down here we greatly 
admired—the Stone door of a vault, over fave feet high and some four inches thick, 
complete with keyhole, which is Still iz situ and which we swung to behind us on its Stone 
‘hinges’ (a pivot top and bottom) with a ponderous clang. This labyrinth was a densely 
populated city of the dead, where at least six thousand lay—in niches in the wall, troughs in 
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the floor and many ‘ table-tombs,’ which held two, side by side, with their heads on Stone 
pillows. Tortuous narrow passages run in all directions, once lit by numbers of terra-cotta 
lamps in niches still blackened by their smoke. The place has been rifled through the 
centurics, and only here and there did we peep through a broken lid at the brown dust 
of “ some of the saints that slept.” It was not easy to conceive the place full of the recent 
dead and their living visitors. One feature, surviving in no other catacombs, made the 
picture of those times more Strange than all. On either side of the ‘entrance hall’ is a 
semicircular recess, where, on a Stone platform a couple of feet above the floor level, 
the mourners reclined, Roman fashion, round a ba marble slab for their funeral 
feast. This was of course, no Communion but a ‘ love-feast,’ an Agapé, and early Christian 
wall paintings elsewhere show fish, eggs and vegetables upon the table. Probably the dead 
person lay on a bier upon the floor until his friends had finished their solemn meal. And 
when they were done, they did not forget to brush “ the fragments that remained over and 
above to them that had caten ” into a tall basket, Standing in a niche which we could Still 
sec, at the table’s edge: in Christian charity these broken meats would go to the poorer 
brethren. Strange and very far off did all this seem as we came up again from the hollow 
ground into daylight, in a market garden full of orange trees and lemons in fruit. 


But I see that, in spite of my good intentions, I have been writing to-night a guide-book 
to Malta, based on the perilous first impressions of a few hours’ sightsceing. May I be 
correctcd—and then forgiven! 


The King’s Navee 


Thursday, January 4: The ‘sunny South,’ on the whole, is not being kind here. 
Heavy rainstorms sweep the Island with little warning and there is a cold wind, but in 
what the weather forecast calls ‘bright intervals’ the sun shines and magnificent clouds 
navigate the blue sky. Late every night as Geoff and I cmerge from the gate of Valetta 
and go down the hill towards the ship, we have remarked on the brilliance of the Stars, 
surpassing anything at home, until it has become a joke between us. This morning when 
I woke the ceiling of my cabin was already dancing with reflected light from the sunny 
harbour outside. On the deck above the ship’s company were heard marching to 
“ Divisions ” and the band was playing that jolly tune we have now learnt to whistle in 
our morning bath. And then we heard the bugles of the Fleet in turn, sounding in salute 
to some passing ship. We looked out of our port-holes and saw a beautiful and curious 
sight—the huge aircraft-carrier Glorious (“a daftlooking ship” one of the officers on 
board ‘Q.E.’ called her) moving slowly past and out to sea—with rails lined, not by 
bluejackets, but by Maltese Boy Scouts. Some officers in the Fleet are taking a great interest 
in these Scouts (whom we saw yesterday singing English songs, with a queer foreign 
intonation, as they marched along the quay) and these sca-trips are a new feature of 
their training. It certainly looked like a very happy point of contact between our two 
much-separated races. 


Actually, strange as it may scem, we sce little of the Royal Navy on board here. We 
return late and pretty tired every night to our quarters and turn in; we breakfast in 
the ward-room, but it is a religiously silent meal, each officer and ourselves with a 
newspaper or the typed News Summary (what in the War we called ‘Comic Cuts’) 
propped in front of him on a solid iron rest. And when we go ashore immediately 
afterwards to join Tubby at Admiralty House, all officers and men on board are busy 
with their various duties. The huge grey ships are an imposing sight as they lie at 
anchor in the Grand Harbour—Queen Elizubeth foremost, with Revenge astern of her and 
then the cruiser London; across the water Resolution; round the bend of the creek, by 
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Fort St. Angelo, Royal Sovereign and Royal Oak, Sussex and Glorious. The two 
Destroyer flotillas, the Submarines and other craft lic elsewhere. The impression which 
“the world’s best police force”? makes upon the mere landsman is one of an enormous 
reserve of power, perfectly refined for its purpose in emergency, but certainly not of any 
flamboyant aggressiveness. If the ships are a very serious proposition, no one expects to 
find the sailor conspicuously solemn. We have had a glimpse of the officers in lighter 
vein, when we were plunged the other night into an Admiralty House ball, after an 
uproarious Toc H mecting when we had seen the men off duty. The most ardent 
pacifist would find it hard to resist the open-hearted charm of such company. 


But already the drenching rain has begun, and we must cross the harbour in it to meet 
our own day’s duties. 


Strictly Business 


Midnight, January 7—8: 1 have called our month abroad “a busman’s holiday,” but if 
these random jottings ever reach a Toc H reader he may well say: ‘‘ Enough, in all 
conscience, about a holiday, but where upon earth does the bus come in?” Actually 
we have not been allowed to forget—even if we had wanted to—the main purpose of 
our visit to Malta, and the Toc H bus has been kept running pretty busily all this last week. 


The sequence of ‘ public’ engagements runs like this :— 


Monday evening—Malta Branch meeting in their “ Dug-out.” Tucsday—3.45 p.m., meeting 
of wives (not to mention children) of naval officers and other ratings at Government House 
{Lady Fisher presiding); 5.30 p.m., Mothers’ Meeting in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral; 
8.45 p-m., Open Meeting in the same place (Sir Harry Luke, Tieut.-Governor, presiding). 
Wednesday—afternoon, Soldiers’ Meeting in Australia Hall, Corradino Barracks; later, visit to 
the Royal Artillery. Thwursday—s.30 p.m., Officers’ Meeting at Admiralty Ilouse (the Commander- 
in-Chief presiding); 8 p.m., Meeting of Sliema Group. Friday—S8.30 a.m., Holy Communion 
(Tubby celebrating) at Tigne Garrison Church, for all Padres, Naval, Military, Air Force and 
civilian, followed by a morning’s discussion, led by Tubby; 8.30 p.m., Sea Scouts; later, Toc H 
and Girls’ Club Dance. Salurday—a{ternoon and evening, ‘' Week-eud Instruction ” for mem- 
bers. Sunday—g a.m., Corporate Communion (Tubby celebrating) at St. Paul’s; 10 a.m., 
Parade Service on Queen Elizabeth (Tubby preaching); 11 a.m., Tubby preaching at St. Paul’s. 

As far as possible I have tried to share the specchifying with Tubby, and strong-man 
Geoff has followed up indefatigably with a heavy suit-case full of literature. But meetings 
have only been a part of the day’s work: between times there have been hours and 
hours of consultation and debate among ourselves, with the local officers of Toc H, and 
with all sorts of persons who are already, or we hoped might he, interested. It is a 
great encouragement to be conscious all the time of “ W.W.” quietly backing all we do. 
To use the common phrase, he is ‘ serving his probation’ finely tor the ‘foc H membership 
for which he is applying. It need be no secret that we arc specially concerned to discover 
what part the naval officer can play in Toc H and how its claims can best be presented 
to him. There is, as members know, high authority in the Army and Air Force for 
the participation of officers in our work, but at present membership in the Senior 
Service mainly consists of naval ratings. Toc H, by its very nature, should be elastic 
enough to succeed under the most varied conditions, and all sorts of experiences, at 
home and overseas, have proved that this is actually so. Life in the Royal Navy is bound 
to have a peculiar character of which most of us know little, and Toc H in the Royal Navy 
is equally bound to work differently from the ordinary unit ashore. Fortunately we have 
wise and responsible friends in the Service to give us advice.* 


Toc H in Malta, with its preponderance of naval members, its growing number of 
soldiers and airmen and its sprinkling of available civilians, is bound to share the restlessness 
and uncertainty of all foreign Stations where ships and regiments and men come and go. 


* One such wrote a little pamphlet, Toc H in the Royal Navy, which we took with us. 
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If individual members in conversation have put us wise about difficulties and short- 
comings, the meetings of the two units, Malta Branch and Sliema Group, have convinced 
us of the reality of their fellowship and service. It was a wonderfully gay, yet purposeful, 
Guest-night in the Branch ‘Dug-out’ to which we introduced, as probationers, the 
Commander and his second-in-command from the destroyer Acasia. A retired Paymaster- 
captain as Secretary and a Sergeant-major as Jobmaster ought to keep them balanced and 
busy! And to Sliema Group we also took a pair of guests—the two sons of the 
Commander-in-Chief: we did not introduce them by name but left them to make their 
own way among the splendidly happy crowd of seamen present. Result—they returned 
to Admiralty House and reported to the Great Man themselves that they had never 
enjoyed a more marvellous evening. And indeed Sliema gave us a sample of a Toc H 
mecting at its best. There was the true spontaneity about every part of it, which is based 
on unobtrusive efficiency, (isn’t that the secret of every successful Guest-night?); and there 
was the true freedom, which is based on the right kind of respect between one member 
and another. The young Group, greatly daring, has rented a small house of its own 
on the waterside. Overcrowding is rife. Half-a-dozen men scem to sleep there—and 
the top landing is literally paved with three beds, set continuously end to end. Over- 
crowding reached its height on Thursday evening. In a narrow crack of a room upstairs 
we squatted gaily on the floor, almost literally face to face, while Geoff worked the 
‘pocket magic lantern’ we had brought and Tubby and I talked. And then we adjourned 
to the ground floor for ‘ mungie,’ which in this case consisted of a lovely local delicacy, 
tiny two-inch sausages, picked frorn a huge Steaming pile with a fork and eaten Straight 
off the prongs. It was late when we said family prayers and scattered into the torrential 
rain outside. 


Two Stirring Scenes 


I shan’t attempt to describe other meetings. On Friday a cable from home with the 
news of dear Uncle Harry’s passing dealt us a sudden and very heavy blow and the 
shadow is over us Still. Let me end tonight with two scenes from our last day 
together, the Sunday which is just over. From the Celebration in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
we hurried in a car right across the town to the Custom House quay where the Commander- 
in-Chief and his family had already been kept waiting for us. In the ‘Green Barge’ 
we crossed the harbour to the Queen Elizabeth: the Admiral Stepped aboard first, to the 
piping of bo’suns’ whistles, and we followed him across the quarter-deck to our places 
among the officers for church parade. It was a fine sight—the whole ship’s company of 
splendidly fit men, the blue and white of the seamen, the touches of brass and scarlet 
on the uniform of the marines, all under the canvas awning which roofed the deck 
right over. A hymn, Stentoriously sung, a few prayers, and then Tubby went into the 
pulpit to preach. The moment was dramatic. His text was the signal for the sudden 
descent of a tropical downpour of rain—as though Providence would indeed ‘ prevent us.’ 
It thundered and danced on the taut canvas above our heads and began here and there 
at the edges to pour in Streams down the necks of the congregation. It knew no inter- 
mission; its only variation was a crescendo now and then into hail. In the face of a 
competition like gunfire or rolling drums Tubby had to make use of his solitary opportunity 
of impressing the meaning of Toc H upon a battleship’s company. He fought the 
Opposition most valiantly with all his powers of will and lung, and no lesser voice could 
have had his measure of success. And he and the Storm exhausted themselves at the same 
moment! If many of his words were lost, he surely gained the hearty sympathy of his 
congregation. 
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The other scene was very different but also had its element of the unexpected. In the 
evening Tubby and I went down to Marsamuscetto, where the destroyer flotillas lie, 
to say goodbye to the Acafia. We were received on board with no formalities but as 
old friends. The visit began with a few minutes in the little ward-room with the officers 
and midshipmen, and then Tubby began his tour of the men’s quarters. I followed him 
along the slippery Steel deck, dodging unfamiliar ‘ gadgets,’ underfoot and overhead, at 
every Step. Through a round ‘manhole’ (at least that’s what it would be called in a 
London pavement), which seemed exactly measured to Tubby’s figure, we slithered down 
a Steel ladder into the midst of a section of the ship’s company. They rose like one 
man from their supper of ‘bully’ and pickles to grect us; they swarmed round Tubby 
with schoolboy eagerness; they sang snatches of the songs he had taught them on the 
voyage from Gib; and as we turned to go they cheered again and again. Up we went 
and down again, through one ‘manhole’ after another, into cach of the compartments 
into which the narrow hull of a destroyer is divided. And everywhere enthusiasm was 
the same. At last (for Tubby was overdue at the Garrison Church on the hill) we put off, 
with the Commander and another officer-rmember, from the Acasfa’s side. It was then 
that the unexpected happened. The decks of the destroyer suddenly became alive as the 
whole crew swarmed up from below. They lined the rail as though for some royal 
personage passing—but certainly no royal personage has ever sung the verses of “ Rogerum ” 
and led such a choir in chorus. So, as we came alongside the quay and the shape of the 
Aca§la grew dim across the dark water, the singing and the cheers went on. “‘ Never 
saw anything quite like that in all my time in the Service,” said the Commander, greatly 
moved. Men on the other vessels in the flotilla must indeed have wondered, and a naval 
padre we met at Admiralty House later in the evening told us that he had gone running 
out of his house on top of the hill, half a mile away, to investigate the riot! If Tubby 
could spend six months with the Mediterranean Fleet we should know a good deal about 
the solutions to the problem of ‘Toc H in the Navy.’ 

# ž $ 

Goodbye was said, hours ago, not only to my most kind hosts but to Tubby and Geoff 
who remain a few days yet in Malta and then return by P. & O. I am on board no liner, 
but the little Knight of Malta. She is doubtless many times the size of St. Paul's Castor 
and Pollux, but at least my deStination is the same as his—Syracuse. Already our ship 
Sticks her nose into heavy seas and it will be an unquiet night. I must turn in. 

Naples, Rome, Paris 

Tuesday, January 16: Paris, Gare St. Lazare: I sit in the train which in a few 
minutes shall carry me on the last lap towards home. Already the South seems very far 
away, and I must not dwell on the long journey that has intervened—the windy landing 
at Syracuse; the train journey along the coast of Sicily, with the cone of Etna and the 
loveliness of Taormina all veiled in grey mist and rain; the night in the train to 
Naples, and that first sight of Vesuvius, a purple pyramid rolling dark clouds into a 
saffron sky at dawn; some unforgettable hours of sunshine on the dream-island of Capri 
and in the dead city of Pompeii. The Consul-General, a Toc H member, was my hos: 
Fisher seems to be a most hospitable name! And I saw quite a lot in a short time of 
the members of Naples Group—a dozen men drawn from the British colony, dwindling 
in these hard times, which is scattered widely over that big city. Business life is difficult 
and anxious for them nowadays, Toc H jobs are few (mainly centred round the Seamen's 
Mission—and for weeks together scarcely a British ship in the port). Yet they told me 
that the fellowship of Toc H means very much to them: nothing else in Naples can quite 
replace it. And so I tried to encourage them in it: I could do little else—exceprt greatly 
to enjoy their kindness and their company. 
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And so on again—changing trains at Rome and contriving to spend a night in the 
process. He (we don’t mention his name, I was told) has, beyond all doubt, done Imperial 
wonders in these Streets—and every other male inhabitant seems to wear a uniform of 
some sort and to have a revolver slung somewhere about him. I read many enthusiastic 
Italian newspapers and saw some magnificent sights—and then, by way of relief, was glad 
to spend half-an-hour by myself in the quiet beauty of the place where, under old 
cypresses and a carpet of violets, “a young English poct,” John Keats, is buried and 
the heart of Shelley, “ Cor cordium.” Whatever clse in Rome is fantasy, these abide. 


And then, through another night, to Paris, travelling in the company of a charming 
young French couple with whom I talked much. At several stopping places one or other 
of us leant out of the window to buy yet another newspaper. L’affaire Stavisky—who is 
the next person implicated, can the Government survive the week, where will it end—or 
is it just a bottomless pit of public corruption? At last, Paris—Paris in drenching rain; 
Paris shabbier than her wonted self, I felt; Paris distrustful, distraught. Stavisky, every- 
where. But Toc H members, suffering as they were in their own affairs from the 
general tension, were cheerful enough when, in a fine crowd, we supped and met together. 
It was a joy to find several young Frenchmen among them. “Do you have any club 
of this sort in France? ” I asked one of them. He laughed a negative. “‘ Then what made 
you get in touch with Toc H at all?,” I went on. “The first time I came here,” he 
replied simply, ‘I said to myself ‘Here at last are some men I can trust.’ We don’t 
trust cach other in France now.” Stavisky—everywhere. 


The clouds roll on over Europe, forcbodings and fears succeeding each other. Even as 
a tourist, hurrying homeward by express trains, I have caught glimpses of them in 
newspapers and in people’s faces and words. But, mercifully for all concerned, the train 
is Starting and writing becomes difficult. So I retire into a cynical Italian article on 
disarmament (“In politics,” it ends, “ it is always wiser to base one’s action on opportunity 
rather than on justice”) and on the brilliant prospect of “ Sir Mosley”? winning England 
to the true cause in the next Gencral Election, on a programme which the Italian writer 
defines as (a) Strictly constitutional, and (b) Strictly ‘ anti-Parliamentarian.’ But no!— 
even if writing is becoming illegible (this track was not laid by the G.W.R.), I can’t finish 
on a note of pessimism or bitterness. For I remember not only our superlative hosts, our 
many friends, our fellowship of members: I want also to be grateful to many Strangers. 
That sunburnt soldier, disguised as a bluejacket, on the Governor’s launch at Gib.; the 
little Maltese tobacconigt whose smile was so much more genuine than his cigarettes; the 
hotel porter in Rome who romped with a small English koy when he thought I wasn’t 
looking; the Czech student who helped me enjoy Pictures even more in the Vatican 
Gallery; that charming young French couple in the train—thanks to these and many 
others. And now my fellow-passengers in this compartment—the pensive French mistress 
returning to her English school, that courtcous gentleman in the corner with his black 
beard and grey cotton gloves, and my own countryfolk, two sisters and a brother going 
home from winter sports, most handsomely English and so self-consciously unself-conscious 
in their fantastic skiing kit. If world politics look despairingly shabby, most of the world’s 
people are just ‘awfully decent.’ B. B. 


Neolithic pallern, carved witk flint lools, at Tarxien Temple, Mala. 


OUR ELDER BRETHREN 


Walter McClellan: 


Bradford (Manchester) Group 


“Uncle” suffered much for twelve months before he passed over on February 25. 
He was one of the first members of the Group and, at the time of his dcath, served on 


the Manchester Distri& Committee. 
his place is hard to fill. 


Edwin Barton Cooke: 


He loved Toc H deeply and served it gladly, and 


Ilkley 


A General Member of Toc H, living at Ilkley, Edwin Cooke did an immense amount of 
ood in a very quiet way. He was deeply interested in the Children’s Holiday Home and 
other local inśtitutions and the poor of Ilkley are the poorer for his passing on February 26. 


James Johnstone: 


Streatham Branch 


“Jimmy ” died on March 7, following an operation. A Scotsman of a quiet and kindly 


nature, he carried out his many jobs most capably. 


For a year he was Secretary of the 


Branch, and was a server at St. Leonard's Church. The sympathy of the whole Branch 
goes out to his wife, a local L.W.H. member. 


Bertram Braithwaite: Estcourt Group, Natal 
“ Billy” Braithwaite brought to the Estcourt Group in its earliest day true leadership 


learnt in the War. 


His work for boys, his daily job, and his care for the Group, were 


sustained by an indomitable spirit triumphing over illness. His life is a real inspiration to 


the Group. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


¥2 Two of the best-known members of H.Q. 
Staff are now leaving it, and carry with them 
the warmest thanks and good wishes of 
members all over the country: these are 
Ronatp Grant and = Jotiuirre WALKER. 
‘Grantipus ’ takes up the work, on April 15, 
of Superintendent of the Christian Service 
Union’s Colony for Unemployable Boys 
at Wallingford in Berkshire. Howarp 
Dunnett, whose appointment to the staff 
was announced in the December Journat, 
takes his place as Southern Area Secretary. 
‘Jortı’ leaves London on April 7 to settle 
in Cornwall (his address will be Boscolla 
Mill, Kenwyn, near Truro). His work at 
H.Q. in dealing with personal cases will be 
carried on by H. Wynne Jones. 

5 Par Leonarp is filling temporarily the 
office of Chief Overseas Commissioner, left 
vacant by the death of Harry Ellison. T. E. 
Keysrtt (Watford) and J. R. Martin have 
been appointed Overseas Commissioners. 
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82 Padre Jouxn Lewis (Southern London 
Arca) has accepted a call to Shepherd’s Bush 
Tabernacle and leaves the staff on June 1. 
Our best wishes go with him. 

% The Rev. F. Rosarnan, recently appointed 
a minor Canon of WeSiminster, has now 
accepted a part-time appointment on the 
Staff in London. 

*E R. R. B. Arrupe (Mark I) is joining the 
Staff and will go to Hull; Grorrrey Jouxsox 
(Altrincham) also joins, as “ spare man.” 
82 J. Suaw (Belfast District Chairman) has 
been appointed, temporarily, Assistant Area 
Seerctary for Northern Ireland. 


“2 Jonn Marret is being transferred from 
H.Q. to the Eastern Area as Area Secretary, 
and R. V. Cottier from the Eastern Area 
temporarily to the Northern Area. 

s£ This year’s Sourmern Area Festivat will 
be held, probably in South Hampshire in 
July or September. Full particulars will be 
given in the JouRNAL soon to give overseas 
members the opportunity of attending. 


TOC H TRAVELLERS’ TALES 
With Owen Watkins in Southern Africa. — V I 


In Cape Province East 


Y tour in the Transvaal ended at Klerksdorp; thence I had to get to Grahamstown 

in order to attend the Arca Council of the Eastern Province. The phenomenal 
drought has been followed by unparalleled floods and the first Stage of our journey was 
held up by the faét that the railway line had been washed away and would take many 
days to repair. Padre Leverton came to our rescue and nobly motored us to Kroonstad, 
nincty-six miles away. Many of the drifts on the main road were impassable and the 
road itself submerged or washed away. However, after a twenty miles’ detour we reached 
our destination, though at one drift we only just managed to get through; we watched 
the car which immediately preceded us being dragged out in a water-logged condition 
by a team of oxen. From Kroonstad we caught a train which got us to Aliwal North 
the following evening. Here we broke our journey in order to meet interested people 
with a view to Slarting a Group of Toc H. Both Dutch and British showed keen interes; 
we were treated as the guests of the town; an exccllent meeting was held and future 
Prospects are good. We then went on to Waku in order to lay the foundations of a 
new Group at Cathcart. We Stayed at the delightful farm of Mr. Douglass, late Attorney 
General of the Cape and saw something of the quality and hospitality of the descendants 
of the “1820 Settlers.” There is every indication that Cathcart will eventually prove 
to be a Strong unit. 


At Grahamstown we spent some Strenuous and delightful days. ‘‘ Dingaan’s Day,” 
which is a South African public holiday, coincided with this week-end and made it possible 
for great numbers to be present. The meeting of the Area Council was made the occasion 
of an Area Rally and the “ troops ” mustered from far and near; many travelled hundreds 
of miles to be present. Major Alec Mullins (Chairman of the “ Settlers’ District”) turned 
the Prep. School of which he is the Headmaster into a Toc H Hoétel for the occasion. 
This was possible because the Christmas Holidays had just begun. We therefore met 
under ideal conditions—delightful rooms for our meetings, a swimming bath, tennis courts 
and sports ficld for recreation. One hundred and fifty were present and on one day 
the number reached two hundred. Vic Evans, the Chairman of the Natal Area, had 
been invited to attend to fill the place of Geoff Martin, not yet returned from England. 
Natal, on hearing of the invitation, said “If our Chairman visits another Area it must 
be at our expense. It is a small service rendered to the greater Family of Southern 
Africa.” So they paid the cost of the two days’ journey by sea and land from Durban. I 
wish I had space to describe that week-end in detail. Throughout it there breathed a 
spirit of optimism and enthusiasm that was a great contrast to the depression of the 
Council I attended some six or seven months ago. The new District organisation is 
functioning well; the young team of Area Officers under the guidance of Leonard 
Dugmore, is giving real leadership to the whole Arca. Old Groups such as Somerset 
East have been re-started, new contacts have been made, a spirit of hope and adventure 
was in the air. Bert Oldfield, the late Area Chairman and founder of Toc H Southern 
Africa, moved amongst the happy crowd of optimists beaming with joy. His long and 
patient work at last had its reward—his faith and hope had been justified. During the 
sessions of the Council Vic Evans led the rest in a “ Training Course.” He was admirable. 
His challenging talks and pungent criticisms left a deep impression. He reached the 
hearts and minds of all, and many said that during those days they had learned more 
of Toc H than ever before. 
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In the Orange Free State 


From Grahamstown to Bloemfontein was our next journey. I rushed straight from the 
pulpit on the Sunday night to catch the mail which landed us in Bloemfontein the next 
evening ten minutes before we were due to be welcomed at a Civic Reception in the 
Town Hall. It was a really quick change which transformed dishevelled travellers into 
something that would pass muster at such a function. We only kept the Mayor and 
Mayoress waiting for about five minutes! Here the Branch are doing some excellent 
work; their reputation in the city is high and they have recently fitted up with their own 
hands the room in which they mect. They have given a most successful treatment to 
the rather dilapidated walls by panelling them with hessian divided by deal battens. In 
the past this Branch has been rather self-centred, has not given the Province the leader- 
ship which should have come from the capital of the Orange Free State. Now they are 
awakening to their responsibilities. During my Stay there I visited Kroonstad, Tempe, 
and Bethlehem; at the two first groping has been proceeding and there is a possibility 
that the long defunct Group at the third may be revived. 


Christmas we spent near Witzieshoek, thirty-two miles from a railway Station, just on 
the borders of Basutoland. Around us were the Maluti and Drakensberg Mountains and 
dominating them all the Mont-aux-Sources, the highest peak of the Drakensberg. We 
slept in a rondavel (a round hut built in the native fashion) and enjoyed the experience of 
Staying in a typical South African country hotel. On Christmas Day we worshipped 
in the little Methodist Church, the only Church in the district, which seats about fifty 
people. The congregation consisted of farmers and traders and was drawn from a sur- 
rounding area of a hundred square miles. They arrived in every conceivable kind of 
conveyance—motor-car, cape cart, motor bicycles, push bicycles, on horse back—only 
half a dozen lived near enough to walk. The tiny building had been made beautiful 
with ferns and arum lilies which grow wild in profusion all over this district. It was 
a simple service in surroundings that suggested nothing of the traditional English 
Chrigtmas—but it will never be forgotten by cither of us. 

Kimberley 1 had visited before in order to attend the Area Council instead of Geoff 
when he was taken ill, so it was a reunion of old friends. At this time of year the 
temperature usually ranges at anything from 102 to 104 degrees in the shade, and 
sometimes gocs much higher. This year owing to the late and heavy rains the weather 
was delightfully cool, the country was fresh and green, the gardens a dream of delight— 
we saw Kimberley as even its oldest inhabitants have rarely scen it. Here I had to face 
the usual round of meetings at which Mayor and Councillors, leading citizens and various 
societies gave me an opportunity of talking about Toc H. De Beers’ diamond mines 
are Still closed, though there are signs of a partial re-opening soon. That the Branch 
has been kept going during the past few years—the worst Kimberley has ever known—says 
much for the spirit and fibre of the members. E. S. Adams (Waterloo), the Area 
Chairman, is young and full of energy and enthusiasm. Fle is facing the difficulties 
of his Area, which are very great, with high courage. All the direction and inspiration, 
all the thought and planing there has ever been for spreading Toc H in this Area, has 
come from Kimberley. ‘They have kept their own heads above water in times of 
unexampled difficulty and have managed to give a helping hand to others in like case. 
Kimberley was my centre of operations for some weeks. At times I was away for 
several days, as for instance when I went to Mufeking. Here a very hopeful start was 
made and I was greatly helped by Zeerus? Group, which though in the Transvaal Area, 
sent three car-loads of enthusiasts to help mc. Mafeking was much impressed by these 
cheery and enthusiastic Dutchmen and will keep in close touch with them. At Barkly 
West | found a well established Group of experienced members, many of them alluvial 
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TOC Tl CEYLON, PLATE XIX. 
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THE HOME OF COLOMBO BRANCIL--OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


PLATE XX. 


TOC H INDIA. 


Lanor; Group, with the R.A.F., held a Quiet Day at Kot Lakhpat 

The day's programme was :—S.30, Holy Cominunion; 9.30, Breakfast; 

Prayer and first Talk; 12 noon, second Talk; 1 p.m., Lunch; 2 p.m., third Talk; 

3 p-m., Farewell. The upper photograph shows some of the party at lunch; the 

lower, the whole party—from left to right, Till, Stephens, Gidney, Chauhan, Baptist, 

Hedges, Rankin, Hardy, Gibbs, Clarke, Woodmore, Padre Browne, Cairns, Padre: 
Bagyallay, Coy. 


, on February 18. 
10o a.m., Morning 
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diamond diggers. One man in the diggings was convinced that I brought him luck. 
I went to have a look at his “ digging ” and found him in a most despondent State. “I 
have found nothing for months,” he said. “ If I don’t find to-day I shall have to pawn 
my lorry to pay my boys.” A sicve of washings was brought to him at that moment, 
so jokingly I said “ I'll bring you luck; tip out this lot on the table.” He did so and almost 
immediately we turned up a Stone which he valued at £50. “Stay until we examine the 
next washing,” he said, which I did and again a Stone turned up. “Stay with me for a 
week,” he pleaded “and I will pay you a commission on all we find! ” Alluvial diamond 
digging is a wild gamble and those it once gets it usually keeps for life. 


Another prosperous and interesting Group visited was Douglas, where the mixture 
of age, race and class was good and the spirit really excellent. Here curiously there was 
a water famine because of the floods. No baths, and drinking water the colour of coffee— 
the pumping Station, usually far above flood level, was under water and so out of action. 
My next visit was to Hopetown, sixty miles by car over rough tracks through a desolate 
country of salt pans and thorn scrub, just where the Karoo merges into the Kalahari Desert. 
Some good spade work had been done before my coming and there is every prospect of 
a Strong unit. Seventy per cent. of those interested are Dutch. Hopetown is visited once 
a month by Padre Chatfield, the Area Padre, so he will be able to keep his eye upon 
them and guide their “Groping.” When my work at Douglas and Hopetown was done 
I found there was no train back to Kimberley for two days, so I secured a lift on a lorry, 
driven by its owner, a Syrian storekeeper who had been present at my Douglas meetings. 
It was a Strange experience bumping over that eighty miles of South African veldt in the 
darkness before dawn, my Syrian friend telling me of his childhood on the slopes of 
Lebanon and in the cities of Damascus and Beyrout, his voice at times taking on a 
fierce note of hatred as he told of the Turkish persecution of that ancient Christian 
community from which he came. He was another example of how Toc H Southern 
Africa is drawing into its ranks men of every race, and helping to weld them into 
one people. 

At Koffiefontein I met a small but gallant Group who have kept their Rushlight 
burning in spite of the fact that for two years the great diamond mine has been closed. 
The town is dead and nearly all the population has gone elsewhere to seek a living. 
Where there used to be over one thousand men employed there are now only twenty-nine, 
who are keeping the mine and machinery in working order until times improve and the 
mine is re-opened. We held a meeting at which from thirty to forty men were present 
—Wwhere they all came from was a mystery. One remarked “I didn’t know that there 
were so many men left in the town.” I said good-bye to that dauntless Group feeling 
that so long as men of that temper are found in Toc H our light will never be put out. 


Homeward Bound 


After twelve months of incessant travelling we are now back again in Capetown. We 
arrived just in time to welcome Geoff Martin on his return from England. He looks 
splendidly fit and is facing his great task with courage and enthusiasm. The Family in 
Southern Africa is profoundly thankful that he has made so wonderful a recovery and 
that they are still to have the benefit of his services. In a few days’ time we shall be 
Starting on our homeward way. We travel via the East Coast calling at most of the ports 
and shall thus have an opportunity of visiting the various Toc H units. At Mombasa 
we break our journey for a fortnight in order to go up country to visit Toc H Kenya 
Colony and Uganda. The middle of May should see us back in England, by no means 
weary of travel, or satiated by the wonderful experiences of the past sixteen months. 

OS 
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“LONDON WALL” 


S IEn on the ground ’’—those were the words that some of us used. On Saturday 

night about twenty of us sat all in a row at the Cripplegate Theatre to see London 
Wall presented by the Toc H Drama League. During what remained of a week-end 
together these twenty, mostly probationers and newer members, discussed the play and 
the players, and the Drama League; but chiefly the first and the last. John van Druten’s 
picture (for it is nothing more, though it is called a comedy) of office life on London 
Wall is not a pretty one, yet we agreed in finding it fairly typical. None of these people, 
passing their hours before us in the offices of Walker, Windermere & Co., Solicitors, moved 
and spoke as Strangers. Brewer, the usually confident and sometimes assertive manager 
“ He’s got an idea he’s God’s gift to women”); Miss Janus, thirty-five, secing frustration 
and hopelessness in the prospect of more years on an office stool; Miss Hooper, more 
fortunate than she in landing her man although he had been married before; Miss Bufton, 
who knew the game of flirting and made the rules; all these we had seen though perhaps 
less crudely and not in perspective; and Birkinshaw was the traditional office-boy. We 
spoke of Miss Patricia Milligan (“ she is 19, very pretty, simple, a little timid, rather shy 
and very natural”) simply as Pat; and the others, Hec Hammond, Pats friend from 
downStairs, Miss Willesden who in her loneliness made many wills and died at Brighton 
and Mr. Walker (“ our lord ”) we accepted naturally in their cxits and entrances as Mr. Van 
Druten required. Familiar people and events, we said, but simply “thicker on the 
ground” than we knew them in our little worlds; for that must be, on the Stage, else 
what excuse for a play like this one—if there is an excuse! 

However, our discussion ranged much wider than that; it crossed from Toc H as a 
playground for humour and huge aspirations to Utopias and creative jobs and mammon. 
On the way there was talk of badly paid girls, and boys, in offices; of the separation of 
business as a compulsory acquisitive grind from life in its fulness (or lack of it) and 
the frightful lack of humour and spontaneity in some office life (and guest-nights?); 
of the dulling of initiative and the dead end job; the misunderstanding of one person 
by another or others in hundreds of ways, and what can be done about it; of the outworn 
unnatural attitude between the sexes that is so slowly, if that, being tempered by thought- 
fulness and added richness of life after ten or twenty years of thcir being thrown together 
in daily life all over the place; of morality or ethics in business, or of business, and the 
human touch; and of the use of leisure and the place of the drama, music, books, beauty, 
in life and in Toc H. 


Thus we had queer rambling discussions, many of which Started from the work of the 
Drama League on that Saturday night. Men and women “ passing their hours before us” 
in a city office; the triumph of the actors was evident in our acceptance of their portraiture 
as a slice of life, much more real than mimicry. Many of us new members had hardly 
even heard of the Drama League before, so of course we were surprised to find ating 
like the masterly performances of Joan Radford as Miss Janus, Maurice Denham as Brewer, 
Marjorie Lunn as Miss Willesden, and specially perhaps that of Miss Margaret Webb, who 
was allowed at the last moment to take her part as Pat Milligan after her recent illness 
only on the condition of her wearing an cyeshade. It is wrong perhaps to mention these, 
and not Leonard Smith (Hec Hammond), Ivy Hotton and Margaret Yorke (The Misses 
Hooper and Bufton), George Sheaves and Philip Morley (Mr. Walker and Birkinshaw); 
and these are all in the wrong order, maybe. But twenty of us, mostly newer members 
and probationers, are not dramatic critics. Suffice it to say that each of these lesser parts 
conveyed a vivid impression of a personality, sketched in one or two cases during a few 
very brief appearances on the Stage. 
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We should like to say thanks, and we believe that there is a big part for this drama 
business to play in the scheme of things. This is not just a Drama League that we have 
met, but the Toc H Drama League. We have great hopes, beyond simply a high talent 
in the acting. London Wall has shown us that even a crude picture of not very inspired 


living, if well done, can Stir us to a Stimulating discussion. 


Does or will the Drama 


League choose for us plays which we should see, who have little money and too little 
time for sccing many shows to find one good one, plays which may not be commercial 
propositions in the wide world, plays which have something to say, great plays, and so 


on? These we should like to have—‘ thicker on the ground.” 


THE OPEN 
The Bible 


Dear Eprror, 

This letter needs a little pluck, as all 
confessions do. Ever since I left school I 
have tried, off and on, to read the Bible 
regularly, with real joy and understanding, 
and always I have given it up as “ too much 
like work.” It is a dreadful thing to say, but 
it is truc. Some parts I have found beautiful 
and inspiring, others so difficult to under- 
Stand that I have said to myself “ A lot of 
this doesn’t apply to-day, so why bother.” 
Being weak of will and very fond of sleep, 
l used to give it up and turn out the light— 
a little conscience-stricken. 


Then one day in February I found in the 
Toc H Journa. the note about the Bible 
Reading Fellowship and I decided to invest 
a few stamps in trying out their Daily 
Readings and Notes. 


What a find they have been! Under the 
skilled tuition of those responsible for these 
notes | am at least sceing in the Bible what 
others secmed to find but I had missed. The 
readings are short and carcfully chosen, the 
notes helpful and wisely worded. From this 
month’s Journat I see that over 100,000 
people seem to be using them each day. 
Why, then, this letter? Because I think there 
must be many more who want to read the 
Bible, but have found it difficult as I did 
and—well, I would ask them to try again. 
They will find, as I have, how hopeless it is 
to try to spread the Gospel without reading 
it. 

Yours sincerely, 


A MEMBER OF YOUR CENTRAL EXECUTIVE. 


VINGTIEME. 


HUSTINGS 
A Hospital Library 


Dear EDITOR, 


After reading your article on Hospital 
Libraries perhaps an account of what is being 
done in Walton Hospital may be of interest. 
Almost a year ago a very small Toc H 
Group—Aintrce—was asked to organise a 
library in this Hospital (I believe the largest 
outside London), containing 1,500 beds. 


I was asked to act as leader. On visiting 
the Hospital and after talks with the Master, 
the Medical Superintendent and the Matron, 
I realised the super-efficiency of the Hospital 
as a whole and was almost afraid even to 
think of the task. However, the most cordial 
offers of co-operation encouraged us to make 
the attempt. 


The dividing of a large room and fitting 
of shelves and counter, etc. was carried out 
most speedily by the Hospital Authorities. 
In the meantime offers of help had been 
sought and about 500 books had been ob- 
tained as part of the result of an appeal by a 
Central Libraries Committee. An oppor- 
tunity was given to speak to the Staff and 
then a mecting was called of helpers one 
Sunday morning. To our amazement 50 
ladies and gentlemen assembled. After a 
talk explaining the scheme those who decided 
to undertake the work were allocated to 
wards. The system of issuing books is as 
follows :— Books are arranged in sections of 
about 50—just filling a section of the shelves. 
An assortment is made so that each section 
contains all varieties. We have plywood 
trays which will just hold a section. The 
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workers in a ward take, say, Section A of 
books in a tray to a ward, distribute them 
and keep the tray and remaining books in 
the Sister’s office until the following week. 
They then collect the books and re-distribute 
them. This is done until it is felt that a new 
section is desirable. The workers visit at 
their own convenience, after consultation 
with the sister. A record of the date of visit 
and the sections of books being used is left 
in a register in the Library, the key of which 
is obtained at the lodge. Clerical work is 
practically eliminated and yet one is ab- 
solutely in touch with the work—r.e., the 
times of visits and the location of the sections 
of books. Over forty workers for a year 
have kept regular weekly visits, with only 
one or two lapses which have quickly been 
replaced, and even now we have a waiting 
list of at least 10. 


The books have grown in numbers from 
400 to well over 4,000 really good books, 
whilst 2,000 have been scrapped or with- 
drawn as more suitable ones were obtained. 
In the first place appeals were made through 
the local churches and chapels, the press, the 
cinema, etc. 


Books came from all sources, the Hospital 
Authorities helping us to collect. Some gifts 
were most unsuitable and we had to burn 
ruthlessly and retain only what was useful. 
The shelves now are absolutely full and their 
contents are such that the demand is really 
keen. A constant new supply now comes 
in from ex-patients and their friends, together 
with letters of gratitude. These are sufficient 
to make more than good our losses and to 
improve the type of books. There are of 
course leakages owing to movement of the 
readers. Books are missing for a time—we 
do not worry too much as we have sufficient 
always available to replace. The labelling 
and lettering of sections has been quite a 
task but there has always been ready help. 


The Hospital Committee were amazed to 
see the whole scheme in operation inside a 
month from the Start and have often ex- 
pressed their admiration at the regularity of 
the visits. There has been no friction of any 
kind and the nursing Staff have treated every- 
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one with the utmost courtesy. It is not the 
first experience of Library work for me but 
it is the largest and most gratifying job I ever 
did. 

The workers could fall books with tales of 
friendships made—particularly as they defi- 
nitely seek out patients whose visitors are 
few. The Hospital Authorities strongly em- 
phasised their belief that this part of the 
work was perhaps of more importance than 
the actual supplying of books. 

We think that perhaps the system of run- 
ning the Library may be of interest to some 
Journax readers. The features are (1) Clerical 
work is practically eliminated. (2) Visits 
can be made at any time. (3) Books are 
getting to patients with a minimum of effort. 
(4) Supervision is effective through the 
register, etc. 

Incidentally, for the first six months we 
had no funds. Now, at the workers’ own 
request, a box is lett in the Library for their 
own contributions: no one else is ever asked. 
Work alone, without funds, has done what 
is accomplished. 


Yours faithfully, 
Frep FISHER. 


The League of Nations 


Dear Enpiror, 

The League of Nations or War?—so runs 
the headline to a most important article in 
the March number of your cSteemed Journal. 
I wonder how many of your readers realise 
that this is the only choice before the nations 
of the world to-day. If the League of Nations 
ceases to function, there will be a renewal of 
world war, worse even than that from which 
we have hardly yet emerged, just as surely 
as in physics effect follows cause in the 
absence of opposing control. 


Aintree. 


The two individualist extremes quoted in 
the preface to the article referred to are 
mutually exclusive. The former of these— 
that “if you want peace, you must prepare 
for war ’’—has been disproved by all history, 
and most conclusively by the 1914 calamity. 


The third alternative—unilateral disarma- 
ment—admirable in sentiment as it may be, 


can never hope to influence a world over- 
shadowed and semi-paralysed by fears 
fostered by an irresponsible press and inspired 
by vested interests, commercial and pro- 
fessional. 

There is only one way in which to prevent 
war—to remove international misunderstand- 
ing and to substitute international law for 
anarchy. Towards this object disarmament 
is rather a means than an end in itself: the 
two achievements are mutually dependent. 


The machinery for achievement is already 
in existence; what is required is the motive 
power of public opinion to energise and make 
bold the timid politicians to whom we have 
lightly entrusted these tremendous issues. 


It is high time that Toc H took a hand in 
this job; we ought to welcome whole- 
heartedly the opportunity. From units up 
and down the country we hear the mono- 
tonous plea that for lack of corporate jobs 
the spirit is departing! It is not at all 
certain that the sequence of this plaint is 
just, but here is a chance to prove it. How 
can any member of Toc H, whatever his 
national politics, fail to support the League 


of Nations? The general arguments for 
such support and the appeal for present help 
are admirably put by Dr. Garnett in his 
article. There are further special arguments 
for Toc H which, as a member, I would 
very briefly suggest. For instance, we are 
pledged “ to think fairly and to love widely.” 
Faced by to-day’s critical international situa- 
tion, can we be satisfied either by a Studied 
isolation, savouring of insular arrogance, or 
by a sentimental gesture only too easily con- 
fused with a pose of self-righteousness and 
historically abhorent to Continental neigh- 
bours more ready to criticise than to copy? 
No!—cither of these courses is too easy. 
Toc H is called upon to labour harder and 
more patiently for a solution of world chaos 
and for the prevention of war with all its 
filth and futility. 


Above all we are pledged to “ work for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth.” Surely one of the essentials 
of that is Peace—but Peace, like all other 
things worth while, must be wrought for. 


Yours sincerely, 
Radlett. Unctre Jonn. 


TWO TOC H PUBLICATIONS 


Tales of Talbot House. New Edition. Cloth, rs. 
Rules of the Road. Limp linen, ıs. (in the press). 


A new edition of Tales of Talbot House, the first of Toc H ‘classics,’ has long been 
demanded at a cheap price. The original edition of 1919, twice reprinted, was published 
by Chatto & Windus at 3s. 6d. Toc H itself republished it in 1925 and again in 1928 
at 2s. in cloth binding and 1s. in paper covers. The new edition of 1934 is attractively 
produced in blue cloth covers at 1s. Additional matter includes a note on the present-day 
use of the Old House, a list of pamphlets and pictures concerning it and a glossary of 
war-time initials for post-war members. This new edition is certainly value for money! 


Rules of the Road, which is in the press and will be published immediately, is intended 
to replace A Handbook for Toc H Secretaries, issued in 1931 and now out of print. To 
quote from the Foreword to the new book: “ The little Handbook was at once welcomed, 
not only by the Secretaries for whom it was intended, but by many other members all 
over the world, and became, unexpectedly, a ‘ best-seller’ among our literature. When the 
Stock showed signs of running out the Publications Committee had to decide whether to 
re-publish the Handbook with revisions and additions, or whether to produce a new book, 
wider in its scope. They decided on the latter course and entrusted the task to Colonel 
Geoffrey Codington, who, with every help from Headquarters, has produced the present 
Rules of the Road as a labour of love, one of his Toc H ‘jobs.’ The result is a handbook 
three times the size of the old one.” 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From Over Seas 
Haifa 


A Goop many members know Harry Moss, and some who have never met him will 
remember an account of his job in Canada which opened the Journat of May, 1932 (“A 
Bond betwixt us, not of yesterday’). The Story of how Lance-Corporal Harry Moss 
found his vocation in the Upper Room at Poperinghc, became one of the earliest members 
of the little Toc H team in London after the War, went to Canada and was ordained 
there, was briefly told in a note at that time. And now, after a spell at home, he is 
Padre to the Iraq Petroleum Company, with a real Toc H commission across the desert. 
Here are some extracts from a letter he wrote on January 26 to Tubby, who quoted it 
to the great audience at the London Toc H Pancake Party on Shrove Tuesday, 
February 13:— 

“The little things that happen and buck up a Struggling unit are worth passing on, 
don’t you think? I have been away a whole month footling around in desert places and 
on my return discovered that Toc H in Haifa had been carrying on grandly. Our last 
meeting last night was great and inspiring. There turned up in my ‘ Dug-out'—the 
Palestine upper room spoken of before—twelve members, including such blokage as a 
couple of padres, one Seaforth Highlander in petticoats (a good Irishman), one Grocery 
Manager, one Churchwarden, some I.P.C., one Seaforth in civics from Peckham, one 
Government audit bloke, two British Policc, one Tobacco and fag manufacturer, one 
Resident engineer Haifa Harbour, and eleven visitors (probationary members) including 
five Seaforths (three Welshmen), four blokes off the Syrian Prince, a boat lying in the 
harbour, two police, and a bloke from Cairo. 

“Things went well until we came to finance and we discovered to our horror that after 
sending London all our money for Journals, tics, badges, diaries, ctc., we owed our 
Treasurer fifty piastres (10/-) and he was away in Egypt. This was accepted as being 
terrible business, and it looked as if Haifa was on the rocks and morally crashing—when 
I appealed ‘hands down, shove some cash over to the acting treasurer!’ He collected 
about three pounds and the situation was saved. 

“I called upon a British cop just returned from leave to give us his impression of 
Toc H, and what he said held us spell-bound and made all gathered around thoroughly 
ashamed, bucked beyond measure—and left us feeling gloriously happy. I cannot give 
his words verbatim, but something like this, spoken in true north of England dialect :— 
‘I don’t know a thing about Toc H, but the I.P.C. padre came once to Safad to talk to 
us blokes about it. I said to the other chaps ‘ We must turn out considering this darned 
parson has taken the trouble to come all the way from Haifa to sec us,’ and about a 
dozen turned out. The Padre shared a bottle of beer in the canteen (just one, I think) 
and sat down and yapped and we thought he was good. I went home to blighty on leave 
and as my home town is Newcastle I heard of Toc H and dropped in. A bloke called 
Padre Mullins welcomed me and I got the shock of my life. I never imagined anything 
like it could happen in my home town. To sce how those blokes mucked in was grand. I 
had some grub with them and had to fetch it myself from a hole in the wall and wash 
up my own darned dishes. Once I asked for some tea and a gink took me into the 
kitchen and said, ‘Here you are—make it.” Then when I asked ‘how they managed 
to do this buckshec,’ he said ‘Oh, some chaps pay for living here—some chuck in three 
pun ten, others two pound, some thirty bob—what they can afford.’ Then I wanted to 
have a shave, and along the wall was a whole pile of brushes and razors—and nobody 
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seemed to pinch cach other’s soap; and if a gink hadn’t a blade, about a dozen voices 
yelled down the Stairs ‘Use mine.’ Gee, I never knew such people lived before, especially 
in my home town! And the best of it was all them blokes went to Church—they had 
their own church right in the house: I ain’t been to church since I came out here in 
28, but I went that night. Well I’m glad to be here to-night, and think this is a bit of 
alright—but you blokes ain’t got as far as my home town—but never mind I think you 
might. It certainly was the ‘Top of the House Spirit’ over there, and I would like to 
join this ere show. 

“His last words were precious and I hung upon them as being wonderful. It was not 
something he had heard spoken of before—it was his way of expressing Toc H, ‘The 
Top of the House Spirit!’ .... I think this is well worth passing on. It bucked us up 
no end and did us much good. 

“Padre Irving is in Jerusalem this week-end and I am taking services for him here... . 
We both boarded the Empress of Britain the other morning and carried out orders from 
Southampton in looking up about a dozen boys on board who belong to the Toc H 
club; unfortunately, the boat was leaving in a few minutes, but we found a couple of the 
lads and had a great chat with them. They appeared delighted to sce us. We are making 
grand contacts with chaps coming into the harbour. This is going to be one of our 
most important jobs in Haifa, and we are co-operating with Jerusalem in the sending of 
parties for sight-seeing. On the whole we are building slowly but steadily, and are 
prepared for the future of this rapidly developing port. 

“It is well that those interested at home kecp touch with us here.” 


The Royal Navy 
From the East Indies Squadron 


Since our last report we have done things which on looking back did not seem possible 
of doing, like “ Landing a Gatlin’ gun to talk to them ’eathen kings,” as Kipling would 
have it, and being a school marm, teaching kiddies that twice one are two. Before leaving 
Colombo (our parent Branch) we assisted in many ways with the various boys’ clubs, 
clubs and night schools and in particular the blind school there. It must be mentioned 
that there is now a team of four Braille writers on the Hawkins and four more on 
the Enterprise; a job that is very suitable for the Navy, also nets have been made for 
various games. On arriving at Bombay we found Padre Clapham was ill again, so a 
couple of us cheered him up a bit, though I expect he “ blessed ” us in more ways than 
one, as we are terrible nuisances, worrying for jobs whenever we call. So on to Karachi, 
where we came alongside for one month, on November 11, 1933. In the forenoon, we 
held our Two Minutes Silence at Sea, and it is so impressive, as everything is Stopped and 
the sea being calm, the silence could be felt, and we did “ remember them.” 

Whilst there, we attended various meetings and debates of the Group, and assisted 
or rather ran Stalls at the R.A.F. sports in aid of local charities. It was a huge success, 
especially the Aunt Sally, and our salesmen were irresistible among the fair sex. 

From Karachi back to Colombo at full speed, carrying an urgent hospital case, arriving 
just in time for the World Chain of Light and the Branch’s Birthday FeStival. This 
festival gave us a chance of showing the shore folk what the Navy could do in the way 
of entertainment and amongst other things, our Horn Pipe given by Hawkins and Enterprise 
was much appreciated. 

After staying five days we were off again to say, “how d’ye do” to Mark I India, 
at Calcutta, where we arrived on December 21 after doing about three thousand miles 
round and across the sea. Having made our salaams at the Mark, in company with the 
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Hawkins fellows, we found that they had nothing to do in the job line, so we had 
to find something for them. We arranged a sight-seeing tour around Calcutta for the 
men of the ships and the members of the Branch acted as guides. Every one who attended 
it voted it a huge success, although, as it was Christmas time, a number of residents 
were on leave. Padre Baggallay had just left for Rangoon so we missed that elusive man 
again. We also showed visitors round the ship. lf one has not had an opportunity of 
dealing with crowds of natives of all classes, I can recommend showing them round a 
modern cruiser for a good education. We dealt with literally thousands daily, and this 
in a Terrorist country. H.M.S. Hawkins, which had been in our company from Colombo, 
then proceeded to Singapore, while we went to Chittagong a few days after. We had the 
usual influx of visitors here and also at Akyab, Burma, and we did our be&t to satisfy 
all. No doubt you wonder how we cope with the different languages. We of the Navy 
have a language of our own that is known all over the world and understood by the 
natives. It is more picturesque than harmonious but answers the purpose. From Akyab 
to Madras is a goodish step and apart from a monsoon or two we eventually arrived 
there; we managed to get a meeting where we met a number of old faccs. Our job 
here was showing a hundred or more of girl Students a day from various schools over 
the ship, and a more inquisitive Student would want a lot of finding, and then our 
messmates wonder why we are grey-headed. Now we are on our way back to Trincomalie, 
our home for seven weeks. During the cruise of the Enterprise we have had the 
usual jobs going, net making, braille, stamp and silver paper collecting and so on. Look 
out ye of England, Enterprise arrives in England in June. 


From the China Fleet 


At present there are four members in the Fleet and fourteen probationers. Hong 
Kong was presented with its Rushlight a fortnight ago. The probationers are all very 
keen and are all volunteers for helping at the Strect Sleepers’ Shelter. There are about 
four thousand street sleepers in Hong Kong who have no work and no home, and in 
the winter months when it is very cold it is nothing unusual to pick three or four of 
these old men up dead through exposure. So an old disused church is being used as a 
shelter for these people where they can have a hot bath and a bunk to slecp in. We 
can take in one hundred and twenty nine at present, but that is not enough because we 
are soon full up and turning them away, as this year is an expcriment. Perhaps they 
will have a larger place next year as the need for it is obvious. The work is done by 
Toc H and European civilians, also Chinese who belong to a movement called Y’s Men 
Club, whose aims are akin to Toc H’s as regards Social Service. When these sleepers arrive 
a doctor or first aid man is there to examine them for any disease, and if they have any 
they are sent to the Tung Wah hospital for treatment. So the shelter has a twofold 
object, to give shelter and to keep discase off the Streets. As regards Toc H it enables 
the chaps to intermingle with them and get their views on life, and it is possible in the 
near future that Toc H will be able to work in harmony with the Chinese. Toc H 
at Tokyo is progressing and they have several jobs, and one or two new chaps have rolled 
up so they feel that they are getting to grips more securely than formerly. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements | 


VISITING YPRES? SHANNON HoreL, opp. Menin 
Gate, Brit. Owner-Manager. Capt. Leo Knox, late 
A.S.C. English food, quiet. From 5/- per day. 
10% dis. Toc H. 


PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS amidst beautiful scenery 
at Mrs. Bowling’s “ Rosemount,” Combemartin, N. 
Devon. From 2 gns., good food, 10 minutes sea, 
Own grounds with sea view overlooking valley. 


TOC H PRINTED STATIONERY FOR GROUP 
OR BRANCH USE. 100 sheets in two colours, 5/-; 
ene colour, 4/-; also POSTER BLANKS in two 
colours, 15” x 10%, 25 for 3/6; 20” X 30°, 25 for 5/6; 
Post free.—THr ‘Star’? PRESS, 5834, Commercial 
Road, London, E.1. ‘Phone: East 3367-8. 


£50 CASH OFFERED IN PRIZES FOR POEMS. 
Fiction also specially required. Advice and Current 
Catalogue free. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. Established 1898. 


CAMPING HUTS. Pully equipped, also tent 
Pitches and bed-sitting room, overlooking sea. 
BoyLe, Combe Martin, Devon. 


HIGH CLASS AND WELL-ESTABLISHED CON. 
CERT PARTY require accomplished pianist and 
trained soprano or contralto. Service and real 
liking for work shonld be main urge. Write: 35, 
Knightwood Crescent, Malden, Surrey. 


of anything in stamps, from small remainder lots to 
dealers’ stocks, from a single stamp to a large 
collection. We pay top prices and 
WE PAY CASH. 


THE HAYMARKET STAMP G0., 33, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


HATS, BALLOONS, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
We hold the widest range in London. 
VICTOR G. GINN & CO.,, 

16, Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Chancery 7654. Write for Toc H List. 
Come to our Showrooms. 


DANCE NOVELTIES. | 


EE 


The BEST WAY 
| 


to GET AWAY 

Consult Pickfords for all Travel 
Service. RAIL, ROAD & AIR—Tickets 
issued in advance. Steamship 
passages booked to all parts of the 
for World. Comprehensive programmes 
for British and Continental holidays, 
BOOKLET Cruising and Short Sea Tours. wt 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dept. T.H., 205, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


VISSER, LOWLY 


AIS PE ANAL AN NO MRD WEA 


We are always a 


i 


[BLANKS 


SEE THESE BARGAINS 


At Stand P.20, National Camping 


Exhibition, Imperial Institute, 
April 16th to 21st. 
THE 
ROAMER 
TENT 


Size 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 
3 fc. 6 ins. high, 
6 in. walls. 

Made from strong 
white material. 
Brass-jointed 
polesin3 sections. 
Complete with all 
SLES 
waterproof valise 
(Fastin 9/6 
In strong green proof material 13/6 Ground Sheat te fit these tents 3/11 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 


PURE DUCK DOWN. A 
Limited number, covered with good sateen down proof material. 


Made with pillow attachment. Size when packed 14 in. by Gin. 1 8/6 
Usual price 27/6 
As above, but filled Kapok Down. 1 5/- 
Postage 6d. 
GROUND SHEETS. 
Extra Light-Weight. 6 ft. long, 3 ft. wide. With brass eye- 2/6 


lets at the corners for pegging down. Postage 6d. 
“SEND FOR PREE CASIPALOGUE T.C.) 


305 GRAYS INN ROAD, 
KINGS CROSS, LONDON, W.C.1, 


Prien 
AX \ WI 


For Quality 
and Flavour 


LAZAWAT 
‘ TEA ° 


AT POPULAR PRICES FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS. 


ji 


ALL HALLOWS PUBLICATIONS 


All orders to be sent to the Secretary, All Hallows Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 
Wherc two prices are given the first is for single copies, the second, per dozen. 


HISTORY OF ALL HALLOWS, BERKYNGECHIRCHE. By Canon Mason. 1s.; 9s. 
A VADE MECUM TO THE CHURCH. 3d.; 2s. 3d. 

VERB SAP. A selection of All Hallows’ “ Wayside Pulpits.” 3d.; 2s. 6d. 

THE PRAYER LIFE OF MAN AND BOY. By P. B.C. 3d.; 2s. 

WEEKDAY CHRISTIANITY (Routledge Series). By P. B. C. and L. G. A. 6d. 

HE WORKS IN THE CITY. By P. B. C. Reprinted from the Daily Express. 2d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORSHIP. By Rev. R. L. Barnes, preface by P. B. C. 
Published by Mowbray. ıs. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF TOC H. By P. B. C. 3d.; 2s. 

“THE UPPER ROOM ”: Birthday Festival Service, 1929. 18.3 Ios. 

A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING AND REMEMBRANCE. By P. B. C. 3d.; 2s. 
“ THE CARPENTER’S BENCH ”: A Hymn. By P. B. C. 3d. 

FIVE OLD COLLECTS FOR TOC H. 1d.; od. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED MANNER OF FAMILY PRAYER. 2d. 

THE ROLL OF THE ELDER BRETHREN. 4s. 6d. 

GILBERT TALBOT. By Canon Scott Holland. 3d. 

EARTHQUAKE LOVE. By P. B. C. Published by Geoffry Bles. 3s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. By P. B. C. Preface by B. B. Centenary Press. 3s. 6d. 
PEPYS ON TOWER HILL. 6d.; 5s. 

THE BANGWENT SERIES. 6d.; 5s. 

. The Gen. A thumbnail sketch. By P. B. C. 

. Why Men Love England. By Sir Kenyon Vaughan Morgan, foreword by P. B. C. 
. The Salient Facts. By Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., and P. B. C. 

. Fishers of Men. By P. B: C. 

. Magic Persian Carpet. By P. B. C. 

. Onward Bound. By Verrier Elwin. 

. A Tribulation of Tower Hill. By Canon Mason. 

. As of a Lamp, Fr. Gerard Sampson, C.R. 

. Great Tower Hill Regained. By P. B. C. 

. In Death not Divided. By P. B. C. 

. Four Thoughts on Toc H. 


. The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Chapters from John Bunyan. Selected by 
POBO 
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PICTURES, etc. 

ALL HALLOWS INTERIOR. A drawing by A. A. Moore. In Colour. 22in. by x6in. 1s. 
VIEWS OF ALL HALLOWS. 12 photographs, snapshot size. 1s. per packet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIOR. Postcard size. 2d. 
THE UPPER ROOM, TALBOT HOUSH. Postcard in colours. 2d.; 1s. 6d. 
THE UPPER ROOM, POPERINGHE. From a drawing made in 1916. 14in. by roin. 4d.; 3s. 
“ HERE IS A QUIET ROOM.” i7in. by 9%in. 4d.; 35. 
CHAPEL OF LITTLE TALBOT HOUSE, YPRES. Etching, gin. by 6%in. 6d.; 4s. 6d. 
THE TOC H PRAYER. Printed in two colours on stiff paper, 11%in. by 16in. 6d.; 4s. 6d. 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. Reproduction in colour of an old print. 6d.; 4s. 6d. 

Postage extra on all the above prices. 


FROM THE HOME AREAS 


From the London Areas 


Y ONDON is divided into four parts. This is not an irrefutable statement of geographical 

faét nor has it happened by the Stroke of a dittator’s pen. Circumstances have 
naturally led to this administrative development. It is a clear case of organisation following 
rather than preceding growth. We now consist of Northern, Eastern, Southern and 
WeStern London Arcas. The old L.A.E. is no more. Four youngsters take its place 
while a London Advisory Committee has been formed to ensure that touch is kept 
between them all. 

The new bodies have already met and are busily learning their job. The fact that 
Leonard Browne, Keith Fraser, J. H. Lindsay and Bill Berry are the four Chairmen 
shows that each Executive will have a Strong link with the old tradition. Some advantages 
of the scheme have become immediately obvious. Each Executive is a manageable size 
and consists of men who really know their Area. From the Staff point of view it is 
Proving a great gain to have more limited and clearly defined spheres of influence. 
Alec Churcher Still has two Areas on which to infli& his green ink, the North and the 
West. Bobs Ford is available to give his full time to repairing the ravages of these 
breakfast-table shocks in the West, but David Wallace is worked harder for he has the 
East as well of the North to deal with. But then Norman High, as Eastern London Area 
Secretary, has a quieter taste in ink. The South is fortunate in having the undivided 
attentions of John Lewis and Ted Hammond. The Marks Padres “care for none of 
these things ”; Bob Watson has been quietly digging himself in at Mark II and Charlewood 
at Mark III. Reports suggest that there will be dividends from this experiment. 


Of course despite our splitting up we continue to do many things on an all-London 
basis. While still a legally united family we were able to offer billets to about two 
hundred and fifty members “ up from the country ” for the Birthday Festival in December. 
Many new friendships were thus formed and will surely be maintained. As a family 
still spiritually one, we continue to take pride in our Drama League which has recently 
at the Old Vic, Sadlers Wells and Cripplegate delighted large audiences with The Devil's 
Disciple and London Wall and thereby helped good causes (for our critic’s reactions to 
London Wall sce page 176). We look forward to the production of Mary Rose at the 
Cripplegate Theatre on May 11 and 12. The Sports Club Still belongs to London as a 
whole. Its achievements during the past season are not discreditable to us. April will 
see attention focusscd upon the Club when it organises the Soccer Five-a-sides on April 7, 
the Rugger Seven-a-sides on the 14, and the Sports on May 5. 

While the responsibility for “ training” must largely fall on unit and district, the 
four Areas are offering combined quarterly conferences for Padres and quarterly evenings 
for the instruction of new and assistant Jobmasters. Arthur Lodge came down from 
Manchester to give sixty of them a most Stimulating talk on February 5. Vic Martin 
follows on April 11. Monty Callis has promised to come and deal with Pilots in the 
same way on April 23. North and West have combined for a Wapping Week-end for 
Jobmasters and Pilots and for two courses for Boys’ Club workers. The only Wapping 
Week-end booked for this season in London (April 14/15) is being shared by North and 
West again. The three London Pilgrimages to Poperinghe (April 7/8, August 25/26 and 
September 22/23) arc open to members from all four Arcas. In such ways, though cach 
of the new Areas is already healthily developing the Area sense, the larger London 
loyalty will not be allowed to die out. That it shows no danger of doing so was markedly 
evidenced by the spirit of Tubby’s Pancake Party. Some two thousand members of 
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Toc H and the L.W.H. gave the impression that they were very much a united part 
of the larger Family when they gathered in the Bethnal Green Baths on Shrove Tuesday 
evening. Memorable items were, first and foremost, Tubby’s five points from Gibbon, 
the singing of the R.A.F. Group from Halton, the entertainment afforded by a Metropolitan 
Police Concert Party and Pats warming-up version of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-di-ay.” To quote 
two of his verses will not only show that London is thinking about Housing and is 
tremendously interested in Tubby’s great plans for Tower Hill; it will also reveal to 
what poetic depths Pat can descend. Here they are:— 


“ Housing problems so it seems “Tower Hill Improvement Co. 
Can be cured by Tubby’s schemes, Knocks down buildings high and low. 
For instead of crowded places, No mazzer what tea drinkers say, 
Tubby’s planning open spaces. Mazawattee cannot stay.” 
North 


Coming from the general to the particular (if not from the ridiculous to the sublime) 
this despatch becomes dependent on news items submitted by “ special correspondents.” 
While change was in the air the North decided to re-arrange its districts and has given 
them all delicious new names like “ Gilpin Way,” ‘“‘The Chase,” ‘Tally Ho” and 
“ London Fields.” If in nomenclature it can be thus imaginative we surely can look to 
the North for a lead in greater imaginativeness in service. The first Area Executive 
mecting took place at Pierhead House and humbly (and surely very wisely) the Executive 
put itself to school again by a discussion on * What is Toc H for?” David Wallace, 
opening up the subject of Housing, emphasised that the main jobs of Toc H in this 
connection were (1) to understand the facts (2) to help the truth to prevail and (3) to 
realise our main concern to be not so much with houses as with the people who live 
in them. 


East 

The Eastern London Area extends from Tower Hill through the City and Whitechapel 
to Southend-on-Sea via a great belt of “ respectable’ suburbs, new housing estates, forest 
and farm-land. The glamour of the inscrutable East is reported to be fast disappearing. 
Limchouse now houses only one hundred Chinese and none of them smoke opium. The 
East, however, is thinking hard about the problem of “training.” For a year now 
it has been experimenting with the “‘Chew-camp method” as a desirable addition to 
the normal method of training through the family life of the Branch or Group and 
the method of dogmatic instruction. It is an ambitious method for it involves four 
week-ends in the country. It aims at “ developing each man’s latent talent and Stimulating 
him to find for himself the thing he can best build.” As a corollary has come a scheme 
for training Jobmasters who shall be better fitted to handle wisely the material produced 
by the “ Chew-camp.” Units are being asked to release for one year a potential Jobmaster 
who, through the special training given him by the District Jobmaster, should then be 
worth keeping in office by his unit for three years. The essence of this system is that 
the trainee shall be given full opportunitics of talking with experts to see why they are 
working at “paying their rent” through a particular channel and what has caused 
them to adopt their methods. Three districts are well under weigh with the scheme 
but they are finding it may take longer to work out than they anticipated. The very 
relevant problem of Housing is being tackled from a definitely human angle. 


South 


After its first meeting at which once again the Housing challenge was discussed, the 
Southern London Area Executive together with a number of District Officers, spent an 
informal week-end at Wapping in order to grow in friendship as they faced their new 
responsibilities. One of their first internal tasks will be the re-arrangement of Districts 
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some of which have grown rather unwieldy. Undaunted by this prospect, however, the 
Area has already very gladly welcomed into its midst the whole of the Bromley Distridt 
hitherto part of the South Eastern Area. This inclusion makes a natural link between 
other outlying units such as Dartford, Gravesend and Caterham. p 

A number of Branches and Groups have maintained strong and friendly contact with 
men at their Unemployed Occupational Centres. Caterham when trying to build a 
Staircase to their room which is situated over a garage found their unemployed friends 
quiedy but firmly insisting upon doing the job for them. 


West 


The Agenda for the first meeting of the Western London Area Executive reminded 
this new body of the solemn faét that the thirty units under its care held at least 1,500 
meetings a year and challenged thought and discussion on “ Why we meet” and what 
we aim at achieving by these “ 1,500 annual opportunities.” Then, “looking outwards,” 
Hubert Secretan said wise things on Housing. Each London Area has had Tubby for 
a night and the West asked its Executive and Distriét Teams to come and sit at his 
feet. In addition to Tom Cox, the Strong man of the Senior Service, Tubby gave us 
what we badly need—a simple lesson in the art of making friends and how to use our 
Guest-nights to that end. He set us on a voyage of re-discovery. 

A determined search is being made for Padres who can and will give time to try the 
Toc H way with men. If Padres are passengers... . ? All Distri¢ts are looking for 
the right men to do the all-important liaison work with the Overseas Office. Friends 
have been discovered in the R.A.F. Depot at Uxbridge. One District has Started a 
series of quarterly evenings for Jobmasters and Pilots. Another ran a good week-end 
at Wapping. Yet another is trying new methods to produce its Team of Leaders. The 
District Chairman has picked his men, they have spent a glorious week-end at Warden 
Manor and, to cement the friendships thus begun, they have all to a man undertaken 
the common job of prison-visiting. They obviously mean business. 

Since our last Despatch the following Groups have received their Lamps: Bethnal 
Green, Denmark Hill, Harrow, Hornchurch, Mill Hill, Thornton Heath, West Croydon, 
and the following Groups have been recognised: Beckenham, Laindon, Weald§lone and 
Wel Hendon. Groping has begun at Bexley Heath, Malden, New Eltham, Norbury, 
Old Ford, and Well Hall. So growth and development continue and hopes for the 
future are high. Perhaps the most satisfactory result of our now divided condition is 
that it is now much more possible to enlist the services of more younger men in this 
vital work of Steering the ship of Toc H London. 

Already like the crocuses in the Parks new Leaders are emerging. They have the 
future of the great adventure in their hands. The older men will gladly call out to 
them the words which Tubby recently reminded us were Gilbert Talbot’s last :— 

“Come on lads.” 


From the Yorkshire Area 


“AH the world’s a Stage . . . . and each man in his time plays many parts.” 

Once again our Padre Alan Colthurst has been on the move, and is now safely installed 
as the fully fledged reétor of a city Church (St. Swithin’s, London Wall), only ten minutes 
walk from Tubby at All Hallows. Immediately opposite one of the hubs of London 
city life—Cannon Street Station—the Church, under Alan’s direction, has a unique oppor- 
tunity of becoming another lighthouse to the world of youth, and, though quite independent 
of Toc H, the part we can play in this new adventure will soon become obvious. In 
the meantime, Alan hopes all old friends from Yorkshire who are visiting London will 
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look him up in the Porch Room over his Church. ‘The Area Padre has left; long live 
the Area Padre!’ Not for long is Yorkshire, West and South, to be left without a 
shepherd. On April 12, Padre Norman Knock moves into our Area centre—Brotherton 
House, Leeds—from the ‘English Riviera’ (S.W. Area). He knows from the one or 
two chance visits he has made to Yorkshire that a warm welcome awaits him. He was 
trained at Headingley College, Leeds, and has had charge of Churches in two or three 
places in Yorkshire before going South, so that he is no Stranger to us. 


Growing slowly and, we hope, surely, we have now reached the stage when it has 
become necessary to divide the Area. In the first place an East and North Yorkshire 
Area is to be formed covering Hull, Ouse, Ebor, and Whitby Districls with Area Head- 
quarters at Hull, and Executive meetings probably in York. Preparatory to making the 
best of this new opportunity for sound development, East Yorks are undergoing a period 
of quiet consolidation. They are endeavouring to discover again for themselves the idea 
of Toc H, and in the process hope to find the members upon whom they can rely and 
gradually to mould them into a team. The remaining nine Districts will form the Wes 
Yorkshire Area with Leeds as the base, while the advisability of constituting Sheffield and 
Rotherham and Mexborough Disiricis as a South Yorkshire Division is also being considered. 


H.R.H. the Patron did a splendid ‘job’ when in spite of wretched weather conditions 
he carried through every engagement of a crowded three days tour of the Occupational 
Centres and Boys’ Clubs last December. It is encouraging to have independent reports 
of his pleasure at finding Toc H members sharing the burdens of responsibility in most 
places visited by him. Two out of three full-time leaders appointed in open competition 
to boys’ clubs recently opened are members of Toc H. 


The recent flood of inquiries under the new Rent Restriction Acts overwhelmed the 
Magistrates Clerks’ Department in Leeds so that at their request the Personal Service 
Section at Mark XIX (Red House) have undertaken to deal with all cnquirers on their 
behalf. 


Members from many Branches and Groups enjoyed an excellent rally arranged in 
January by the Leeds District of L.W.H. A Thanksgiving Service at St. George’s Church 
was followed in the hall next door by a most creditable performance of the ‘ Lady of 
the Lamp’ and some inspiring talks by local leaders of L.W.H. and the Area Padre. 


Ebor Provisional Distriét having taken Scarborough Branch unto themselves are now 
constituted a full District and have decided to call themselves the Wolds District. Con- 
gratulations to Marsh on having earned Branch Status so well and so speedily. Huddersfield 
are rightly proud of them. Welcome to Monk Fryston and Casileford upon their 
recognition as Groups. 


Job Survey 


Jobmasters of all units in the Arca have supplied us with some very useful information 
on the job side of our life. The most popular jobs out of a list of forty are:— 


Out of 83 Units, 44 are helping Boys’ Clubs. 
y A 39 are helping Cubs, Scouts and Rovers. 

a 53 are doing Church Work. 
on 46 do Hospital Library Visiting. 
5 27 are helping Council of Social Service and British Legion Branches. 
AB 35 are assisting in Unemployed Clubs. 
E 27 are helping Casual Wards and Workhouses. 
i 25 are helping in the Collection of-old clothing. 
s 24 are attending to the needs of the Cripples and Infirm. 


and quite a number are concerned with an Information Bureau, where all and sundry 
may receive help and advice. 
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It has been possible to obtain from various Units short articles on Allotments, How to 
Run a Boys’ Club, Clothing Schemes, County Libraries, work for the Deaf, and assisting 
in Unemployed Clubs; which may be obtained from the Area Office. 


We have at last come to realise the need to Study our jobs and that the best way we 
can serve is through more useful jobs than those which can be termed ‘Blind Alley.’ 
Such jobs as Stewarding at concerts and bazaars, selling flags, bell ringing, and silver paper 
collecting lead nowhere, but the most useful jobs such as Hospital Library, Unemployment 
Clubs, Boys’ Clubs, Scouts, assisting Council of Social Service, Casual Ward visiting and 
helping the Cripples and Infirm, bring us into those personal contaéts through which the 
Spirit of friendship is passed on. 


Tubby in Sheffield 

During the last five months Mark VIII, Sheffield, has seen quite a lot of changes; the 
old House has been re-decorated and furnished, and a new team of hoStellers been found, 
and to inaugurate the new life which we hope will radiate from Mark VIII, we were 
honoured by a visit from Tubby on February 24, and on this occasion two rooms were 
dedicated, the Club Room in memory of Viscount Lord Plumer and the Quiet Room 
in memory of Douglas Leng, one of the early members of Toc H in Shefheld and a 
leading light of the old Cavendish Association. A Guest-night was held in the evening, 
and over two hundred fellows sat at the feet of Tubby when he made a definite challenge 
in all sorts of ways. 


During the next few months certain units are going to interest themselves in the problem 
of Housing, providing a Marquee for our friends the showmen at the Whitsuntide Fair 
and week-end Summer Camps for Boys at Hope, but the most important thing that is 
being arranged is a Training Course for Boys’ Club workers, which is being held at 
the Mark under the chairmanship of C. J. Magrath. The object of the course is three-fold : 
firstly, to draw the attention to the urgent necessity for really constructive work among 
boys, and the need for trained workers; secondly, to give all those interested in Boys’ 
Club work an insight into the aims of and methods employed in conducting a modern 
Boys’ Club; thirdly, to prepare a scheme for the more energetic tackling of the problem 
in the Sheffield Area. The Speakers are: P. J. L. Johnston of Birmingham, E. Chamberlain 
of Barnsley, T. W. Walker of Middlesbro’, T. R. Peverell, Hillsboro’ Boys’ Club, and 
a Probation Officer. A big Guest-night will follow. We are hoping that as a result of 
this course new Boys’ Clubs will be opened in Sheffield and District. 


From the W estern Area 


I have just scen an advertisement “ Trade is reviving—so is Bovril,” and it is quite 
true to say, at least of this Western Area, that nothing is so reviving as Toc H. A survey 
of the growth made in the last four months alone, convinces one that Toc H is really 
beginning to capture the country. In the cities the older units have taken new courage, 
and in the cases of Bath and Bristol, have seen to it that new Groups have begun in 
other parts of the cities; ancient towns and villages are taking on a new lease of life 
altogether as Toc H comes to Stay; and Distriét Teams are working with greater purpose 
and effect. 

In the southern part of the Arca brave beginnings have been made at Horfield, South- 
ville, Twerton, Bradford-on-Avon, and Calne, while Bathford and Combe Down, both 
suburbs of Bath are clamouring for Toc H and will soon get it, and Still further south, 
there are preliminary skirmishings. Rushlights have been taken recently to Devizes, 
Midsomer Norton and Box, and it is possible that four more will be bestowed in the 
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near future. But it is not just the growth in numbers that is so striking as the indubitable 
fact that a deeper consciousness of the purpose of Toc H is keeping Stride with that 
growth. Training week-ends are better attended, District Teams are pulling more weight 
and District Guest-nights are continually witnessing to the force of Toc H. As a Stranger 
almost, I was amazed at the two great gatherings in Bristol and Gloucester when Tubby 
was Chief Guest. There was no false sentiment about those, but there was quite definitely 
a sense of purpose which could not but move a visitor. Had that been all there was 
to it one would have thought but little of Toc H, but the discovery that every Branch 
and Group was manifesting the same spirit turned wonder into conviction. 


All this new development (about one new Group for cvery month) has taken place 
in the Bristol, Bath and Swindon Districts, where Members have eagerly taken up the 
challenge to train and fit themselves for the building of Toc H in new centres. No 
fresh growth has been or is being made in the north, but it is fervently hoped that 
much good will come of two recent Training week-ends when the challenge was clearly 
made to extend Toc H along sound workable lines. One practical result in Bristol of 
the urge for expression and development has been the formation of a Voluntary Blood 
Transfusion Service at the request of the local Hospitals. This not only fills an urgent 
need but also gives us a grand chance to prove our worth in carrying through with a 
really big job. Another job of public nature is that which the Trowbridge Group has 
undertaken, on behalf of the Wiltshire County Council, to look after mentally defective 
children, giving them physical training and classes in woodwork. Some units have 
already, following their reading of the February Journa, set about tackling the Housing 
question, but it is yet too early to report tangible results. At a District Guest-night in 
Midsomer Norton on March 1, when twelve units turned out in force, Jim Burford 
inspired us with a tremendous talk on Housing which gave us all a passionate desire 
to do something definite, practical, and immediate, and to enthuse all whom we met with 
the same crusade. We felt that for us “ Housing” had been lifted from the level of 
being merely a “ problem ” and had become a sacred charge. B. O. 


LATE NIGHT FINAL 


Tue intelligent reader has realised already that the Overseas News in the JournaL is 
necessarily incomplete. The following list is designed to encourage our readers to subscribe 
to at least one Overseas Journal, and so to complete their vision of the family. 


Australia: The Link. Monthly, 3/6 per annum. Editor, 476, Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C.I. 


Malaya: The Little Journal. Monthly, free, postage extra. Editor, S. G. Grant, 
1298, Circular Road, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 


India: The Lamp. Monthly, 5/- per annum. The Business Manager, “ The Lamp,” 
2/2, Lansdown Road, Calcutta. 


Ontario, Canada: The Midnight Sun. Monthly, $1 per annum. Editor, 614, Huron 
Street, Toronto. 


South Africa: The Compass. Bi-monthly, 3/- per annum. The General Business 
Manager, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 


South America: The Mark. Quarterly, $3.00 Argentine paper per annum. Editor, 
Mark I, (S. America), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent direct to the address quoted or to the 
Registrar, at Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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